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ON THE DATE OF ERASMUS'S FIRST VISIT TO OXFORD. 


Writers of the Life of Erasmus have always 
found it a difficult matter to settle the dates of 
the chief occurrences in his history. The errone- 
ous dates appended to many of the letters, the 


different modes of reckoning the year which he 
employed, and his ignorance of his own exact age, 
have compelled biographers to resort to conjec- 
ture in fixing the events of the first forty years of 
his life. Perhaps the most difficult point of all to 
settle, is the true date of his first visit to England 
and Oxford. Almost all the earlier biographers— 
as Gaudin, Knight, Hess, Le Clerc, Bayle, Bu- 
rigni, and Jortin—place it in 1497 ; while Miiller 
and the writers in Ersch & Gruber’s Cyclopedia, 
and the new Dictionnaire Biographique, fix it in 
the following year. There is no doubt that Eras- 
mus was resident in England at the later date ; the 
question is, had he paid a previous visit? The 
ease stands thus :— Under the date 1497 we have 
three letters written from Oxford ; one from Colet, 
introducing himself to Erasmus, and congratulat- 
ing him upon his arrival at the University ; one 
from Sixtinus laudatory of some verses of Eras- 
mus, which had been shown to him by Prior 
Charnock, and sending him in return an epigram 
of his own; and the third, a reply of our scholar 
to this last, dated “ Oxoniw, 28 Octobris, anno 
1497.” There is a fourth letter, written from 


London, Dee. 5th of this same year, wherein men- | 


tion is made of his acquaintance with Colet, 
Grocyn, and More. This is followed on the 14th 
by one from Paris. 
swer of Erasmus to Colet’s address is dated 1498 ; 


and as it must have been written immediately on | 


! 
| the receipt of the latter 


On the other hand, the an- | 


(for there could have 
been no delay in replying to so warm a at reeting 
from a resident in the same city), one of the two 
dates is manifestly wrong. Thus far the rival 
signatures destroy one another. But it is argued 
that Colet did not reside in Oxford till 1498, the 
assertion being sustained by areference to Knight's 
Life of Colet, where it is said that the future 
Dean “returned from his travels on the Continent 
in 1497, was ordained Deacon, Dee. 17th of the 
same year, stayed some months with his parents, 
and finally read his theological lectures at Oxford 
in 1498.” But Miiller, from whose work the 
above argument is derived, has trusted too impli- 
citly to the German translation of Knight's book. 
The English expression is quite indefinite: “he 
seems to have been travelling abroad till 1497, or 
thereabouts.” And there must be some remark- 
able error in the date of his ordination, as Knight 
mentions that he was admitted to the priesthood 
“in festo S. Anne [July 26], 1497,” nearly five 
months before he was ordained Deacon. Certainly, 
the documents from which Knight compiled his 


| biography may have reckoned the beginning of 


the year from Advent Sunday, in which case 
Colet would have been ordained Deacon in what 
we should call 1496; but this would strengthen 
the argument for his presence in Oxford in the 
following year. It is, farther, nowhere said that 
Colet’s lectures commenced in 1498; indeed, 
Wood* notices that he expounded 8S. Paul's 
Epistles in 1497, 1498, 1499, &c. Another argu- 
ment for the later of the two dates assigned to 
Erasmus’s visit must be mentioned. We know 
that he spent the first nine months (with the ex- 
ception of a week or two in January) of the year 
1497 at Cambrai and Tornhoens; yet there are 
many letters written from Paris, which city he is 
supposed not to have reached till the middle of 
December. Would he have had time to conduct 
such a mass of correspondence in the short space 
assigned to his sojourn there? ‘The answer is 
plain: he was a very ready writer, and his year 
often extended to March 25th, so that the time 
allowed for the composition of these epistles must 
be lengthened by three months. Again, one of 
these letterst, dated December 14, speaks of his 
having resided for some months at Paris. Now 
is this consistent with his sojourn in England ? 
But there is nothing in the letter which neces- 
sarily implies that he is referring to the period 
immediately preceding ; and farther, it contains a 
distinet allusion to his visit to our island (“ quod 
apud Anglos, dum istinc abissem, parum sincer iter 
egerit,”) ‘which indeed may suggest that the Epis- 
tle, if wrongly dated, is dated too early, but which 
completely refutes the notion of its being written 
before any such visit had taken n place. Once 
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more, in a letter to Mountjoy, dated “ Oxonio, 
anno 1498,” Erasmus gives his patron his impres- 
sions of England and English society ; whence it 
is argued that he could not have visited the 
country before. But this is trifling. It was under 
Mountjoy’s auspices that he first became ac- 
quainted with England: what could be more na- 
tura? than that he should convey to the friend to 
whom he owed his introduction the pleasure 
afforded him by his increased knowledge of the 
country and its literary society? The chief argu- 
ment, however, for Miiller’s side of the question, 
which the learned German keeps to the last, as 
though it were decisive of the controversy, is this: | 
that in the Compendium Vite, written by Erasmus 
himself, it is said, “ Revisit Hollandiam hoc animo, 
ut maneret apud suos, sed ipsis ultro hortantibus 
rediit Lutetiam.” Hence it is argued that, after | 
leaving Holland, he did not go to England, but 
returned to Paris. But I cannot see that this in- 
definite statement in the Compendium refers un- 
doubtedly to the period of which we are speaking ; 
nor, if it does, that it proves that Erasmus did not 
visit England after his return to Paris. The 
above are, I believe, the chief arguments for and 
against the earlier date of Erasmus'’s first visit to 
England. If we were quite certain of the time of , 
More's residence at Oxford, we might perhaps | 
find another reason for rejecting the opinion of 
Miiller and those who have followed his guidance. 
It was probably at Oxford that Erasmus became 
acquainted with More, who, it is stated *, left the 
University early in 1498, while our scholar con- 
fessedly did not arrive there till towards the end 
of that year. In a letter datedf “ Parisiis, 12 
Aprilis, 1498,” Erasmus himself mentions More's 
residence in Lincoln's Inn. His words are: “ Nihil 
refert utrum ad hunc mittas, an ad Thomam Mo- 
rum; is agit in Collegio Lincolniensi.” In this | 
Epistle likewise he speaks of having written to 
Battus from England, and mentions London 
Bridge in a familiar way: “ Ejus nomen nemo | 
toto Londino non novit: habitat in edibus pater- 
nis Eduardi mercatoris super pontem Londinen- | 
sem.” Lastly, if Anthony Wood's authority may 
be trusted, there will remain no doubt that the 
date of Erasmus's first visit to Oxford is 1497. 
In many places of his Athene } he distinctly states 
that the learned Dutchman resided there in that 
year. After carefully weighing both sides of the 
question, I have come to the conclusion that the 
only way to reconcile the seeming contradictions 
in the Epistles, is to decide that Erasmus was in 
this country during both the years in dispute. | 
But I say this with the utmost deference to those | 
who differ from me, and with every wish to give | 


* Life, by Cresacre More. Edited by Hunter. Ap- 
pend., p. 374. 
. + Epistle 29. 

£. g. vol. i. pp. 12. 43., comp, Antig., lib. i. p. 237. | 


their full weight to any fresh arguments which 
may be adduced on the opposite side. 
J. Deane. 
Ashen Rectory, Aug. 18, 1859. 


ABEL ROPER AND GEORGE RIDPATH. 


These two worthies, among others, are thus 
gibbeted in The Dunciad : — 
“ Earless on high stood unabash’d De Foe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the scourge below ; 
There Ridpath, Roper, cudgell’d might ye view ; 
The very worsted still look’d black and blue.” 
Pope's note informs us that “Ridpath and 
Roper were authors of the Flying Post and Post- 
Boy, two scandalous papers on different sides, for 
which they equally and alternately deserved to be 
cudgelled, and were so.” Again Swift, in his 
Journal to Stella, Oct. 28, 1712, complains, that 


“ These devils of Grub Street rogues, that write the 
Flying Post and Medley in one paper, will not be quiet. 
They are always mauling lord-treasurer, Lord Boling- 
broke, and me. We have the dog under prosecution, but 
Bolingbroke is not active enough; but I hope to swinge 
him. He is a Scotch rogue, one Ridpath, ‘They get out+ 
upon bail, and write on. We take them again, and get 
fresh bail; so it goes round.” 


It is not, however, generally known that both 
Roper and Ridpath died on the same day, viz. 
on Saturday, Feb. 5, 1726, as we learn from The 
Weekly Journal of Feb. 12 of that year : — 


“On Saturday last died Mr. Abel Roper, formerly a 
bookseller in Fleet Street, and a proprietor of The Post- 
Boy, in which paper he has left such abundant testimo- 
nials of his zeal for indefeasible hereditary right, for 
monarchy, passive obedience, the Church, the Queen, and 
the Doctor, that the public can be no strangers to his 
principles either in Church or State. 

“And the same day died his celebrated antagonist, 
Mr. George Ridpath, proprietor and first projector of The 
Flying Post, which he set up in May, 1695, and carried 
on without interruption till the year 1713, when several 
prosecutions against him for some reflections on the then 
administration, forced him to fly to Scotland, his native 
country, and from thence to Holland, where he wrote 
Parliamentary Right Maintained, or the Hanover Succes- 
sion Justified ; in answer to Dr. Bedford's Hereditary Right 
to the Crown of England Asserted, He returned to England 


| upon the accession of his present Majesty, and was made 


one of the patentees for serving the Commissioners of the 


| Customs, &c., in Scotland with stationery wares. He 


understood the history of his own country as well as most 
men, as appears from his Tracts relating to the Darien 


| Company, the Union, and several other pieces he wrote 


and published in defence of the antiquity, independency, 
and all the rights and prerogatives of that ancient king- 
dom both in Kirk and State.” 

J. Yeoweut. 


OLD ENGLISH BOOKSELLERS. 

Among the many chapters of unwritten bio- 
graphy that remain yet to be jotted down and 
recorded in the friendly pages of “N. & Q.,” 


¢ 
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none will prove more curious, or elucidative of 
the doubts and difficulties which beset the by- 
ways of literary history, than the lives of the 
old-fashioned country booksellers. There are the 
cheap publishers of old London Bridge, with their 
ballads, and chap-books, and horn-books, and 
medicine from the Indies, and printed charms to 
drive away all the wicked devils that were so 
very troublesome in those days ;— these worthies 
we hear of in Dunton’s Life and Errors, and ina 
few other odd old books. But of the old country 
publishers and booksellers we know nothing, and 
can learn but little from direct sources. On a 
Civil War tract occasionally we find the name of 
a local dealer who was sufficiently loyal or. re- 
publican to thunder forth another political mani- 
festo; but with the event his courage or his 
capital appears generally to have been exhausted, 
and we hear nothing more of him until, perhaps, 
in the gay days of the restored Charles, we find 
his name once more appended to a funeral ser- 
mon or a judge's charge to a jury. 

Singular lives these bookish old fellows must 
have passed in the quiet country towns. ‘Their 
parcels of new books would probably reach them 
twice or four times a-year, by lumbering waggons 
a month or more on the road. ‘Their shops must 
have created but little excitement in the matter 
of window display, a few sermons or political 
pamphlets, probably, alone adorning the small 
green glass lattice openings. I imagine these, 
because I find their titles more frequently soiled 
than other old printed pieces. What a sensation 
a New Academy of Complements, or Wits’ Recre- 
ation, or a volume of Merrie Jests, must have 
created when the window should receive one of 
these! What disputations between the village 
schoolmaster and the dry old bookseller there 
must have been! But the chyrurgeon of the 
neighbourhood, and; the clergyman, and the grey- 
bearded, blear-eyed old alchymist — the doubt 
and fear of the villagers, and the subject of occa- 
sional prayer to the parson — would all hold 
friendly chats with him, and would often drop in, 
even as they do to this day, to learn if he had 
anything fresh. 

Of such an order, although with a larger 
audience for his customers, was Witt1amM Lonpon, 
bookseller of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the days of 
the Commonwealth. 

Your correspondent N. T. (2 S. viii. 105.), 
under the heading of “ Solution of a Biblio- 
graphical Puzzle,” mentions this trade-worthy in 
connection with — 


“The First Catalogue of the most Vendible Books in 
England, Orderly and Alphabetically digested, the like 
Work never yet performed by any. London, 1658. 4to.” 
and states, as is well known to those who are 
accustomed to examine bibliographical books, that 
the authorship of this interesting work has long 


been a difficulty to the explorer in literary his- 
tory. N.T. meets with a small work, Hoole’s 
Phraseologia Anglo-Latina, 1656, bearing at the 
foot of the title the names of the well-known 
pamphlet and ballad printer in the time of Crom- 
well and Charles II., E. Coles, and the less known 
bookseller, William London, of Newcastle. Dib- 
din, Aikin, Darling, and other gentlemen in- 
terested in this first bibliographical guide * in the 
choice of books, have each assigned it to a pro- 
bable compiler; but N.T. now comes forward 
with a “ solution to the puzzle” in the person of 
the Newcastle bookseller, and I am delighted to 
be able to confirm his discovery, and place, with- 
out the least chance of success attending any 
other claimant, the laurel of authorship upon the 
brow of the right man. 

William Lee, “ at the Turk’s Head in Fleete 
Street over against Fetter Lane,” as he styles his 
residence, published books as early as 1640. 
Like London of the Tyne, and Nath. Crouch of 
the Poultry, he occasionally took pen in hand and 
turned author. Three-and-twenty years after the 
date just mentioned, he informs us in the Preface, 
he was prevailed upon by Dr. Hawkins to bring 
out another edition of his — 

“ Youths’ Behaviour, or Decencie in Conversation 
amongst Men, as also a Discourse upon some Innovations 
of Habits and Dressings; against powdring of Hair, 
Naked Brests, Black Spots, and other unseemly Cus- 
tomes. Lond. 1663.” 

This contains, he assures us, many passages 
not given in the earlier editions. Perhaps the 
following, from the Table of Words of Sciences, 
was alate addition; at all events it settles the 
dispute about Wm. London and the authorship 
of the Catalogue : — 

“ Catalogue, a roule of names, or Register, a Cataloging 
of Books, which Mr. Loxpox, Bookseller of Newcastle, 
hath published.” 

Contemporary writers of dignity and name were 
above noting the labours of a literary tradesman, 
and it remained for a friendly London bookseller 
to point out who this Wm. London was, although 
years afterwards, so highly was the performance 
thought of, that it was accredited to an arch- 
bishop. 

Dibdin has already told us that the author of 


* I say the first Guide, although it was not the first 
Catalogue. In the year 1631, appeared “ A Catalogue 
of certaine Bookes which have been published, and (by 
authoritie) printed in England, both in Latine and Eng- 
lish, since the year 1626, yntil November, 1631.” 4to. 
nine leaves. This Catalogue was probably continued for 
some years. Then in 1655, there was published “A 
Catalogue of the most approved Divinity-Books which 
have been printed or reprinted about twenty Yeares past, 
and continued down to 1655, Mensis Martii 26. Lond. 
12mo.” And there may have been others, long since 
wasted, as catalogues generally are, by the generation in 
whose time they happen to appear. 
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the Catalogue, “ who ever he may chance to be,” 
was a Man; and a little examination into Lee's 
volume compiled (or at least edited) by him, 
will convince us that he also was “ a Man,” and 
what is often termed a “ character.” Tis advice 
to youths in the “ matter of Decencie” seems 
very droll to modern ears. 

“9. In yawning howl not; but if thou beest con- 
strained to yawn, by ail means, for that time being, 
speak not, nor gape wide mouthed, but shut thy mouth 
with thy hand, or with thy handkerchief, if it be need- 
full. 

“10. When thou blowest thy Nose, make not thy 
Nose sound like a Trumyet, and after look not within 
thy handkerchief. 

“14. Hearing thy Master, or likewise the Preacher, 
wriggle not thyself, as seeming unable to contain thy 
self within thy skin, making shew thy self to be the 
knowing and suflicient person, to the misprice of others.” 


Lee was partial to a still and immovable de- 
portment, and continually requests the youths — 

“21. Neither to shake thy head, feet, or legs. Rowl 
not thine eyes. Lift not one of thine eyebrows higher 
han the other. Wry not thy mouth.” 

He gives a curious piece of information as to 
the use of Thee and Thou. You, Lee says, should 
be used to persons of lesser rank, and Thee and 
Thou to friends and superiors. His ideas of dress 
were very precise. 


“ Carry not about thee any sweet smell, wear not thy 
hat too hich on thy head, nor too close on thine eyes, 
not in the fashion of su sagerers and jesters,” 

* Untruss not thy self in company,” Lee es- 
pecially requests; and. he farther remarks that 
it is proper to “ comb one’s head once a day, yet 
not too curiously.” 

A handkerchief, it appears, when clean and 
“ scarcely made use thereof,” it was quite proper, 
indeed fashionable, to present to a friend who 
might seem of a sudden to require the use of 
one. 

“In the time of Mirth, or at the Table, speak not of 
melancholick things, of wounds, of seuds, of death,” 


Lee very properly remarks; adding also farther | 


on — 
_“Being set at the Table, scratch not thyself... . 
Knock no bones upon thy Bread, or trencher; to speak 
better, it is the counsel of the most wise, that it is not 
fit to handle bones, and much less to mouth them.” 

And many other curious sentences does this 
odd old bookseller give us for our proper be- 
haviour. ‘The simplicity of his note upon Printing 
is very amusing : — 

“ PRINTING, an art invented by John Guttenberge, 
und being so usefull is still much practised.” 

Cotton's Typographical Gazetteer will, probably, 
give much information about the old local printers 
and booksellers. But there is one who attained a 
notoriety far exceeding any of his London com- 
peers, — Leonard Lichfield, Printer to the Uni- 
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versity of Oxford from 1642 to 1680. His cha- 
racter as author, bookseller, and weathercock 
politician will form the subject of another paper. 

Joun Campen Horren. 


THE BADGE OF POVERTY. 


By a rigorous act of parliament, passed in the 
year 1697, the 8 & 9 Will. LII., it was required that 
all persons in receipt of parochial relief should wear 
a badge bearing a large roman P, together with the 
first letter of the name of the parish or place to 
which they belonged, cut, either in red or blue 
cloth, upon the shoulder of the right sleeve of the 
uppermost garment in an open and visible man- 
ner, as by the churchwardens and overseers it 
should be directed. If any person refused to 
wear this badge, it was lawful for any justice of 
the peace to punish by ordering their allowance 
from the parish to be abridged, suspended, or 
withdrawn. And in extreme cases, in which the 
honest pauper, whose mind revolted at the thought 
of wearing this ignominious badge, which alike 
proclaimed abroad his poverty and dependence, 
pertinaciously refused to do so, a magistrate might 
commit such an offender to the house of correc- 
tion, there to be whipt and kept imprisoned for 
any period not exceeding twenty-one days. As 
the object of this statute (repealed by 50 Geo. III. 
ec. 52.) was that the money raised for the relief of 
the impotent and poor should not be consumed by 
idle, sturdy, and disorderly beggars, the chureh- 
wardens and overseers were liable to a fine of 20s. 
if they administered relief to any one who had not 
This 
disgraceful mark seems to have been worn by the 


| out-door poor of one parish at least, before it was 


made compulsory by act of parliament; for we 
find the vestry of St. James, Clerkenwell, in 1695, 


| ordering “ that no pensioners shall have their pen- 


sions paid to them unless they wear their badges 
upon the outside of their garments so as it may 
be seen.” If they offended once or twice in this 
particular their allowance was suspended, but the 
third time the pension was entirely taken away. 
The parish beadle turned informer against these 
poor culprits; and for the first offence he brought 
to light he received 6d., for the second 12d. If 
the parish Bumble was not hawk-eyed enough to 
discover the missing badge from the shoulder of 
some poor pensioner, to make him look out 
sharper in future, he was himself mulcted of half- 
a-crown for the first oversight, and five shillings 
for the second. 

Does not the foregoing illustrate and explain a 
phrase which has long been in colloquial use, “the 
badge of poverty”? W. J. Pinks. 
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LEIGH HUNT'S TRANSLATION OF WALTER MAPES'S 


DRINKING SONG 
This pretended drinking song, which has ren- 
dered the name of Walter Mapes so popular, forms 
a portion of his poem, Confessiv Golie, lines 45. 


“ Meum est propositum in taberna mori: 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 
Ut dicant cum venerint angelorun \ chori, 
* Deus sit propitius huic potatori!’ 
“ Poculis accenditur animi lucerna; 
Cor imbutum nectare volat ad superna: 
Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in taberna, 
(Juam quod aqua miscuit presulis pincerna.” 
The following translation by Leigh Ifunt, who, 
at a good ripe age, has just been taken from 
among us, has not, I believe, ever been printed. 
It is copied from his own handwriting, as cer- 
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| the Inns of Court 


which he said came from the original manor-house ia 
which the great philosopher first saw the light.” 
Epwarp Peacock, 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg, Aug. 26. 


Matriculation Lists of Students of the Tuns of 
Court.—The Probation Lists of Merchant Taylors’ 
School suggest the interest that would be taken 
in the publication of the Lists of the Members of 
as entered in the books of the 


| Societies on admittance, especially as all copies of 


tified by Mr. Vincent Novello, and may be seen | © 


in Addit. MS. 14,343, Brit. Museum : — 


“1 propose to end my days— in a tavern drinking, 

May some Christian hold for me —the glass when I 
am shrinking ; 

That the Cherubim may cry,—when they see me sinking, 

God be merciful to a soul — of this gentleman’s way of 
thinking. 

“ A glass of wine amazingly enlightencth one’s internals, 
*Tis wings bedewed with nectar, that tly up to supernals ; 
Bottles cracked in taverns, have much the sweeter 

kernels, 
Than the sups allowed to us, in the College journals.” 


Jun. 


Motes. 

Birth-place of Sir Isaac Newton.— Until I saw 
the following extract in this day's Stamford Mer- 
cury, I was “not aware that there was any doubt 
whatever as to the bioth-slass of the most illus- 
trious of our Lincolnshire worthies. All biogra- 
phies that I have seen agree on this head, and 
many prints have been issued of the present 
Woolsthorpe Manor on account of its supposed 
interesting connexion with Sir Isaac Newton. It 
is highly desirable that as a doubt has arisen on 
this matter, it should be set at rest as soon as 
possible ; perhaps we may have means of attain- 
ing certainty now, which, if not promptly used, 
may be denied to our successors; but however 
that may be, “ the truth can never be confirmed 
enough, though doubts should ever cease.” 

“ Tn our obituary of this week is recorded the death of 
a centenarian, Mr. Samuel Atter, of Woolsthorpe by 
Colsterworth, who completed his 100th year on the Ist of 
April last. ; . + He lived all his days in close 
proximity to the birth-place of Sir Isaac Newton, of 
whom he related many anecdotes, which had been handed 
down to him by his parents. He used to contend that 
Sir Isaac Newton was not born in the present manor- 
house, but in a house adjacent, which was taken down 
60 or 70 years ago; and he was accustomed to point to 
some beams in his own cottage, and tracery in the walls 


such entries that I have seen state the parentage. 
We have our Lists of Graduates of the Univer- 
sities: and if the learned librarians of our Inns of 
Court were permitted by the Benchers to edit the 
lists of names, with the genealogical notice con- 
nected with them, of former members of these 
most venerable and ancient institutions, such pub- 

cations would be highly esteemed. T. FF. 


Sedan Chairs in Dublin. — As an illustration of 
the state of society in Dublin towards the close of 


| the last century, 1 send a copy of a short note ap- 


pended to an interesting Biographical Memoir of 
Bartholomew Mosse, M.D. (Dublin, 1846), p. 
32.:— 

“ During the period when this tax [on sedan chairs} 
was levied, the | Lying-in | hospital published A List of 
the Proprietors of Licenses for Sedan Chairs, Xc., together 
with A Scheme for Card Assemblies, \« From one of 
these curious li ittle books, now lying before us, and in 
which are likewise given the coats of arms of all the 
benefactors of the titution (some of which armorial 
bearings are still preserved in the wards of the institu- 
tion), we learn that there were 257 private sedan chairs 
in Dublin in 1787; belonging, besides the ordinary resi- 
dent gentry, to one Duke, one Duchess, rl 
sixteen Countesses, eleven Vis —— nine Viscountesses, 
thirty-seven titled Ladies, one Archbishop, three Bishops, 
five Lords, ten Baronets, forty-two Honourables, male 
and female,” &c. 

This tax, which the governors of the hospital 
were empowered to levy by an act of 25 Geo. IIL., 
for many years made a very considerable item in the 
resources of the Institution, having amounted in 
the year 1798 to 5471. The sedan chairs in Dublin 
at the present day would, I think, fall very far 
short of yielding 547 pence; and, with the old 
oil-lamps, “ Charlies, hackney r-coaches, Donny- 
brook Fair, &c., may be selon amongst the 
things of the past. Abus. 


Petrarch and Lord Falkland, — Petrarch con- 
cludes his 29th canzone with the words: — 
“To vo gridando pace, pace, pace.” 
Has it ever been noticed that this line may have 
suggested to the good and great Lord Falkland 
his plaintive cry, when, as Clarendon reports, “sit- 
ting among his frier ids, often after a deep silence 
and fre qui ent sighs, he would with a shrill and sad 
accent ingeminate the words Peace, Peace” ? 
C. W. Bineuam. 
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Nuge.—In this lack-a-daisical time of the 
year, when correspondents are not inclined to con- 
tribute nor subscribers to read any abstruse 
lucubrations, it may not be inappropriate to ask 
whether the following nug@, which I found lately 
in the common-place book of a friend, are rightly 
attributed to the authors whose names are at- 
tached to them. 

By Lady Hamilton : — 

“ Mon premier est un tyran; mon second est un mon- 
stre; et mon tout ensemble est la mistre extréme.” 

By Charles James Fox : — 

“ Quand on aime parfaitement le premier, on ne craint 
point le second, et le tout ensemble est la félicité par- 
faite.” 

It would be an insult to your readers, male or 
female, to give the word which is the solution of 
both; and the amiable feeling that prompts the 
latter seems to indicate that the author is rightly 
named, especially when we read another which he 
is said to have penned : — . 

“ My first does affliction denote, 
Which my second is destin’d to feel ; 
And my whole is the best antidote 
That affliction to soften and heal.” 
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number of the Quarterly Review (vol. evi. p. 


| tion ? 
| 


| Pottinger, Sovereign of Belfast, May, 


Perhaps some other correspondent can contri- | 


bute a few more nuge of the great Whig leader, 
in whose elegance and taste all must delight, whe- 
ther they concur or not in his politics. D.S. 


The late Duke of Wellington.—In the Man- | 


chester Guardian of 10th August, 1859, the honour 
of the Duke's ancestry in the maternal line is 


claimed by Britannicus for Wales, his paternal | 


descent being admitted to belong to England, 
though Ireland is undoubtedly the country of his 
birth : — 

“ By his mother's side he was old British or Welsh, 
his mother being a daughter of the house of Trevor, of 


Brynkinalt, Denbighshire (Lord Dungannon’s residence), | 


where he spent some years of his boyhood, and where 
may be seen the only battle-field on which the ‘Iron 
Duke’ was ever vanquished, and that —pro pudor !— 


by a little Welsh girl not much older than himself, who | 
thrashed him well for cheating her brother at marbles, | 
and compelled him to disgorge his plunder; his brother, | 


the future Marquis of Wellesley, looking on and seeing 
fair play between the youthful heroine and hero, The 
Duke himself frequently tokl the anecdote with a dry 
gusto, generally adding ‘ That was the only pounding I 
ever had, and I deserved it.’ In after years he made in- 
quiries for his victrix, who reaped from his generosity 
substantial fruits of her victory. Picton, Combermere, 
and Anglesey, were also of Welsh descent.” 


This anecdote appears to be worth preserving. 
ARTERUS. 
Dublin. 


Minor Queries. 


Sociely for Assurance against Purgatory. — The 
accompanying extract is taken from the current 


80.) :— 

“Nay, astounding fact, there is even a ‘Society for 
Assurance against Purgatory,’ which, for three-pence per 
week, undertakes to have tlhe required number of masses 
duly celebrated after the decease of the contributor.” 

Can the Continent boast of a similar institu- 
Ww. 

Bibliographical Queries. —Can you oblige me 
with the names of the authors of the following 
publications ?— 

1, “An Account of the Transactions in the North of 
Ireland, A.p. 1691,” &c. 8vo. London, 1692, 

2. “The True Impartial History and Wars of the 
Kingdom of Ireland,” &c, 18mo. 2nd ed. London, 1692. 
(? my copy wanting the date). 

The letters “ J. H.” are affixed to the former, 
and “J. S.” to the latter. I may likewise ob- 
serve, by way of a suggestion, that the letters “ J. 
II.” are attached to “Coll. Hill's Letter to Mr. 
1689,” 
which is printed in the Appendix (p. 75.) to 
Charles Leslie’s very scarce Answer to [Abp. King’s] 
The State of the Protestants in Ireland (4to. Lon- 
don, 1692). Lowndes, in his Manual, mentions 
these two books by King and Leslie; but speak- 
ing of King's, he makes a strange mistake, which 
doubtless Mr. Bohn will correct: “ A valuable 
work, highly praised by Burnet, Nicolson, and 
others. Has been attributed to Charles Leslie.” 

Apuna. 


Lord Fane: Count De Sallis.— In the Gentle- 
man’s Monthly Intelligencer for January, 1735, 
under the head of “marriages,” is the follow- 
ing : — 

“Mr. De Sallis, a native of Switzerland, to Miss J. 
Fane, eldest daughter of the Lord Viscount Fane in the 
Kingdom of Ireland,” 

Who was the Lord Fane, and is the present 
Count De Sallis descended from the above mar- 
riage ? S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


Marriage Customs. —Can any of your readers 
enlighten me on a custom pretty prevalent at 
marriages in the neighbourhood where I reside ? 

When a young couple are starting on their 
marriage trip, those left behind of the bridal party 
rush to the door or to the windows of the house 
and throw a lot of old shoes or boots after the 
departing vehicle in which the newly married pair 
are conveyed away. 

This custom, according to my observation, is 
peculiar to the middle class; but I have observed 
another somewhat similar, which is universally 
prevalent among the lower class at what is called 
“ penny weddings,” that is, a wedding at which 
every one of the invited company is expected to 
bear a proportion of the expenses. I have ob- 


‘ 
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served then at weddings of this class that on 
returning from tle place where the clergyman 
has performed the marriage ceremony, the bride 
and bridegroom, on reaching the doorway of the 
house in which the customary dinner and dance 
is to take place, are assailed by one or more of 
the company discharging over their heads a napkin 
full of broken bread and cheese, for which among 
the assembled crowd there is an immediate scram- 
ble to gain possession of a piece. 

In what had these two customs their origin ? 
The answer I have invariably received from those 
engaged in them has been “it’s all for luck.” 
This is scarcely satisfactory to me. Perhaps 
some reader of “N. & Q.” informed on this 
superstition will furnish the desired enlighten- 
ment. J.N. 


Bartholomew- Cokes. —In reading the Preface 
to Crowne’s comedy of City Politiques, ed. 1688, 
I found the conjunctive word “ Bartholomew- 
Cokes,” which I do not remember to have met 
with elsewhere. It appears, from the context, to 
mean “a simpleton, or person easily overcome 
with flattery.” Perhaps some of your kind 
readers may know something of its etymology. 

R. B. P. 


Side Saddles.—Stow (i. pt. i. p. 243., ed. Strype, 
1720) tells us these were first invented by Anne 
of Bohemia, Queen to Richard IL, and the mar- 
ginal note says: “ Women first riding on side 
saddles that were wont to ride astride;” but on 
a seal of Joan Countess of Flanders (given by 
Oliver Vredius, page 29.), and by him dated 1211, 
that lady is represented on a horse riding side- 
ways. Her dress covers the saddle so much that 
it cannot be made out. Can any readers of “ N. 
& Q.” give more information on the subject? 
Stow is generally a very good authority, but he 
certainly seems to be in error here. A. 


Poets’ Corner, 


Falston House, Wilts.—Where is Falston House, 
in Wiltshire, mentioned by Ludlow in his Me- 
moirs as garrisoned by the Sasihenntery party in 
the Civil War? Was there a house in Wiltshire 
called Holston House ? or would this be the same 
as Falston ? ww. 


Hampshire Arms.—What is the origin of the 
red rose of Lancaster and wreath being the arms 
of Hampshire? Was it conferred because the 
train-bands of that county accompanied Henry V. 
to Agincourt ? C. H. H. 


Edward Underhill the “ Hot Gospeller.” —In 
the year 1563, according to a document preserved 
in Heralds’ College, Edward Underhill was resi- 
dent at Hunningham in Warwickshire, and had 
had eleven children, of whom Guilford, the eldest, 
the godson of Lady Jane Grey, had died young. | 
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Particulars are desired respecting the descendants 
of the above-named Edward Underhill, who died 
some time in the reign of Elizabeth. P.Q. 


Albion Magazine.—A magazine under this title 
was commenced at Liverpool in the beginning of 
the year 1829 or 1830. If any reader of “N. & 
Q.” is in possession of the First Number, the loan 
of it for a few days would be considered a favour 
by Maat, 


Dallaway's “ Constantinople,” 4to., 1797.— To a 
copy I have is annexed an advertisement by the 
author of his intention to publish a History of 
the Sultans. I never met with such a work by 
Mr. Dallaway ; but is it known whether he left 
any work in manuscript, or any collections for 
such a History ? J.R. 

Vandaniss.—Who was a Commissary-General 
Vandniss, who fought on the side of the parlia- 
ment in our great Civil War? Could he be the 
same as Vandrusk, often mentioned by Clarendon 
and other writers ? Ww. Cc. 


Polytheism. — The writer of the second leading 
article in The Times of August 24, says that — 

“A German philosopher has committed himself to the 
idea that polytheism will be revived.” 

I am aware that in newspaper writing one can- 
not always hope for the exact accuracy that is 
required in the less hurried branches of author- 
ship; and I also know that in Germany, England, 
and elsewhere it has been the fashion to nickname 
a certain class of thinkers Buddists. Neither of 
these facts, however, explain the newspaper state- 
ment. Will some one give us the name of the 
polytheistic philosopher ? K. P. D. E. 


Sir Peter Gleane.—UHe was of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1582-3; Sheriff of Norwich, 
1610; Mayor, 1615; knighted at Greenwich 13 
June, 1624; M.P. for Norwich, 1628. In 1633 
he gave to the church of S. Peter Mancroft in 
that city a noble standing cup and cover, on 
which was represented the story of Abigail bring- 
ing presents to King David. By his wife Maud 
he had a daughter, Mary, married to William 
Petters, gent. Arms: Erm. on a chief S. three 
lions rampant A. Crest: On a crown a dog pas- 
sant. Further particulars respecting him are de- 
sired by C. H. & Tuompson Coorsr. 


Corrected Printers’ Proofs. — Among the curi- 
osities of literature with which our great libraries 
abound, can your readers refer me to any examples 
of corrected printers’ proofs of celebrated works ? 
Probably some such exist in the British Museum, 
but at present I am not able to call them to mind. 

Kaeo. 


J 

| 

| 
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Minor Queries with Answers. 


Sir Humphrey May, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster temp. Charles IT, — Where did he re- 
side? Whom did he marry? What issue had 
he? Was Bab May his son? A Mayrty. 


[From the pedigree of May of Sutton-Cheynell, May- | 
548 » we | 


field, &e., given in Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 
learn that Sir Humphrey May was the son of Richard 
May, Esq., of Maytield in Sussex, citizen and merchant 
taylor of London. Humphrey was knighted in 1612-13; 
M.P. for the borough of Leicester, 1623 and 1625; ob- 
tained in 1629 the reversion of the Mastership of the Rolls ; 
but died before it became vacant at Coldrey, Hants, June 
9, 1630. His first wife was , sister of Sir Wm. Uve- 
dale, of Wickham, knight; the second Judith (family 
name not state|). He had seven daughters, but only 
Philippa is mentioned, as posthumous, bap tized at Isling- 
ton, Dec, 17, 1630.——The parentage of Baptist May has 
not been traced, it having baffled the researches of John 
Nichols the Great, as well as those of the noble editor of 
Pepys. Lord Braybrooke has furnished an interesting 
ol - the May family in Pepys’s Diary, ii. 242. edit. 
85 


William Wood. — Mr. Craik, in his History of 
British Commerce, says that a person of this 
name, who was afterwards secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Customs, wrote a Survey of Trade, 
dedicated to George I. Was this the same Wil- 
liam Wood as was patentee of the Irish copper 
coinage? Where can a copy of the work be seen? 
and where can a portrait of Wood the patentee be 


seen ? Ex Quvovis Lieno. 


[The two William Woods were different persons. Wood 
the patentee, and hero of the Drapier’s Letters, died on 
August 2, 1730. William Wood, secretary to the Board 
of Customs, died on March 25, 1765, aged eighty-six. 
There are two editions of his Survey of Trade, 8vo., 1718, 
1722, in the British Museum. They are both the same 
edition, except that the latter has a new title-page. ] 


San Giovanni Gualberto—In Machiavelli's tale 
of Belfagor, it is said, of one of the damsels pos- 
sessed by the demon, “ Né mancarono i parenti di 
farvi di quelli rimedii che in simili accidenti si 
fanno, ponendole in capo la testa di San Zanobi, 
ed il mantello di San Giovanni Gualberto.” 
Who was the saint last mentioned, and when is 
his day ? C. L. 

[St. John Gualbert, Abbot, was born at Florence, and 
founded the religious order of Vallis Umbrosa, Vallum- 
brosa, or Vallombreuse—a spot thickly bestrown, ac- 
cording to Milton, with leaves in autumn. He died, aged 
seventy-four (some say eighty-cight), at Passignano, 
1073; his day, July 12. Particulars of his life will be 
found in the Encyc. Cathol., art. GUALBERT, and in But- 
ler’s Lives of the Saints. Both these authorities refer to 
an exact life of 5S. John Gualbert by Blaise Melanisius, 
with copious notes of Father Cuper the Bollandist. Seve- 
ral distinct biographies of this saint will also be found in 
the Acta Sanctorum, July 12, pp. 311—458.] 


“ Merry Tricks.” —T have in my possession an 
imperfect small quarto play, the remaining title 
of which is Merry Tricks; but the title-page 


| 


being gone, there is no clue to the author's name 
or the date of publication, and I cannot find a 


| play under that name either in Baker, or Watt, 


or Garrick’s MS. index to his Collection now in 
the British Museum. The type is of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, or perhaps 

earlier. 

If any of your readers can give a clue to this 
comedy, they will oblige R. B. P. 

[The play of which our correspondent has a copy is 
Ram Alley, or Merrie Tricks, written by Lodovick 
Barrey, who is said to have been a gentleman of Irish 
birth, but of whom nothing is known beyond the fact of 
his being the author of this play — not even the place or 
date of his birth or death. This play was first published 
in 1611, and a second edition appeared in 1636, It is re- 
printed in Dodsley’s Old Plays (Collier's edit. v. p. 361. 


| et seq), the two editions having been carefully collated 


for the purpose of making the text as correct as possible. } 

Cantankerous. — Can any of your readers refer 
me to any dictionary containing this word, or in- 
orm me in what sense the word is used by any 
writer ? or whether it has been long used in the 
English vocabulary ? F. S. 

{ Cantankerous is defined as contentious, in the archaic 
dictionaries of Halliwell and Wright. We think the 
word is also used in conversation, to signify unmanage- 
able, self-willed, unruly. In Ogilvie’s Supplement it is 
explained as “vile in the highest degree, contentious, 
disputatious,” and is derived from con and tankerous. We 
doubt whether the word has often found a place in writers 
of any authority, or whether it is of very ancient standing 
in our English vernacular. 

Tankerous is fretful, cross, according to Halliwell, who 
adds, that “it is sometimes pronounced tankersome.” 
Whatever the age of tankersome and tankerous, the 
somewhat similar tanglesome (discontented, obstinate, 
fretful) appears to be of old English origin: “ Tanggyl, 
or froward, or angry,” MS. cited by Halliwell. 

In order to get at the true sense (i.¢. the original 
meaning) of the word cantankerous, the first question 
seems to be, what is the simpler form, tankerous? We 
believe this latter term to be nautical, and originally 
French. Tangage is in Fr, the pitching of a ship; tan- 
guer, to pitch, and tangueux, applied to the ship itself, 
one that pitches too much. This, to the crew, is a very 
serious annoyance; and the term tangueux, applied to 
any very unmanageable, troublesome individual, may 
possibly be the origin of our own tankerous, Old “salts” 
do not always, in deriving words, observe the strict rules 
of etymological propriety, and we have many nautical 
terms which are strangely modified from the French. 

De cant is also a French nautical term, meaning set on 
edge, as a board that is half-raised, and not turned over. 
Hence our own nautical word “cant,” which, according 
to Falconer, expresses the position of any piece of timber 
that does not stand square. It then is said to be “on the 
cant” (de cant). “Mettre une chose de cant” was a thing 
forbidden to shippers, if the article was one which re- 
quired to be put flat, and not on its side. We would 
take the word cantankerous, then, to be wholly nautical : 
cant-tankerous (cant- -tangueux), any individual who is 
both perverse in character and unruly in conduct. A 
friend, however, suggests that perhaps cantankerous is, 
after all, only a vulgar modification of contentious. About 
our friend’s suggestion all we can say is this: To our ele- 
gant vernacular nothing is impossible. Some persons 


may prefer deriving tankerous from the old Fr. v. tancer, 
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to reprimand, to scold. But on the whole we prefer tan- 
gueux, as already stated. 


cant ” (something tilted or set on one side) we have in- 
advertently suggested the origin of our own decant, de- 
canter. ‘To decant is, properly, “to draw off or drain from 
a vessel by tilting.” } 


Replies. 
JUNIUS AND HENRY FLOOD. 
viii. 101.) 


“Liberavi animam meam:"” — my statement 


credited, its disclosure approved, its motive justi- | 


fied, I have nothing more to desire: though, for 
the credit’s sake of my informant, it would plea- 
sure me to see Henry Flood’s title to the Junian 
honours duly affirmed. I have neither sympathy 
with his politics, nor interest in his reputation. 
Were my informant living, he would say the like 
for himself: he being dead, I say it for him. But, 
had he been—what I am sure he was not — zealot 


enough to invent a fable in aid of any man’s fame, | ©’ = Ad 
r | tise. I have heard another of my Tory friends — 


he was not fool enough to undo his own work by 
the appendage of its successional concealment. 
Fully recognising the principle asserted in “ N. 
& Q.” —the establishment of a truth —and desiring 
nothing else, the position of Henry Flood, his 
genius, and his temper, suggest him to me as a 
more probable “ Junius” than most of his fellow- 
designates, and quite as much so as any of their 
rather numerous array. Some among them were 
his superiors in station; others equalled him in 
talent; and a few might have been quickened 
with his vehement and vindictive spirit: but the 
man has not yet been evoked from the grave-dust 
of nearly a century, in whose living person were 
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Harry Flood’s might not be their own turn. It 


is not impossible, therefore, that bail was accepted, 
It will perhaps be remarked that in the French “de | ‘t vin Pee _ 


and the gentleman homicide uncaged to ply bis 
beak and talons upon the Junian quarry.” 
Colonel Luttrell had experience enough, personal 
and parliamentary, of “ that d—d fellow, Harry 
Flood,” to identify him with Junius; and so had 
poor Jerry Dyson—the “ fears” of that good- 
natured essayist for the loss of Jerry's Irish pen- 
sion notwithstanding. Electro-biology might not 
have been understood in November, 1771; but 
assuredly, cither Junius’s spirit visited Flood in 
Dublin on the 25th of that month, or Flood's 
spirit flashed over to Junius in London on the 
27th. Let philosophers determine which. Sir 
Lawrence Parsons's anecdote (he was Lord Rosse’s 
ancestor) claims our more serious attention. Ti. 
F.’s “ fixed look” at his wife, when he suddenly 
entered the room and found her ladyship chatter- 


| ing away on the propriety of Junius making his 
| 


combined those threefold essentials of a Junius | 


which met in Henry Flood. And, therefore, when 
in 1814 he was named to me as that mysterious 


personage, I wondered, not that he had been over- | 
looked in the conjectural list of the Junii, but | 


that a high place hed not been assigned to him 


among its highest names. 

Against his authorship of Junius, dates and dis- 
tances interject a pierre dachoppement which can- 
not lightly be pushed aside, and may not be 
jumped over. 1 leave those who have more time 
and opportunity for consulting Irish records than 
are possessed by me to deal with them: for, as 
another Hibernian celebrity, Sir Boyle Roche, 
observed, “A man cannot aisily be in two places 
at once, barrin’ he is a bird.” So, if I. F., upon 
his little affair with Mr. Agar, was actually a jail- 
bird in the Kilkenny cage from September '69 
to April "70, he could not well have been in Lon- 
don during that period. But Irish justice ninety 


years ago was not over-particular—in cases of 
the Duello especially —with patrician delinquents ; 
and few judges then on the Bench knew how soon 


| mitted to bail on a 


real name known, raises a very distinct inference 
from those “ ambiguous givings-out” and “ tricks 
of custom” which pretenders are so apt to prac- 


John Taylor, of The Sun—tell a pleasant instance 
of Sir Philip Francis in this particular. Sir Boyle 
Roche’s dictum, however, abides unshaken; and 
the gods will not annihilate space and time, even 
to make lovers or critics happy. And now, once 
more acknowledging the kindness and confidence 
extended to me in “N. & Q.,” I leave my com- 
munications — subsidiarily to that truth which we 
all desire to see established — to their 

VALEAT QuANTUM. 


[The accuracy of our correspondent’s sugges- 
tion, that Flood may not have been imprisoned 
until his trial, but out upon bail, is confirmed by 
the following cutting from an Irish paper which 
has been discovered since our Note (ante, p. 103.) 
was written : — ~ 

*“ Dublin, Sept. 26, 1769. Henry Flood, Esq, who lately 
accepted a challenge from James Agar of Ringwood, Esq., 
who fired the first tol, which was returned by another 
shot from Mr. Flood, and which killed Mr. Agar, is ad- 
security of 20,0002.” 


This appears to us to confirm the argument that 
Flood could not have been Junius; for it could 
scarcely be supposed that he who had killed Aga 
in a duel on the 26th August, had consequently 
an indictment for murder impending over him, 
and was forced to find bail for 20,000/., would at 
that anxious period have written no less than 


* This volucrine metaphor was applied to Ilenry Flood 
in a reciprocation of those charming amenities which in 
his days delighted the Irish House of Commons, and in 
which he sometimes got as good as he gave. An angry 
opponent, with allusion to his features, and, it may be, to 
some personal misbap, pointed him out as a vulture 
hanging over his prey, with “a broken beak and a cada- 
verous aspect.” — Zuntane animis calestiius. 
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Public Advertiser.) 


I thought people were chiefly disposed to consider 


Junius's Letters the production of Sir Philip Fran- | 
cis, K.B., still not so universally but it may be | 


considered a moot point, though time perhaps is 
advancing to cover the subject with an impene- 
trable veil. At p. 102. of “N, & Q” there is 
mention made of a “Classic Commentator,” who 
compared the satire of Henry Flood with the 
epigrammatic severity of Archilocus. This “Com- 
mentator” was a man of most transcendent talents, 
whose prose compositions have scarcely any rival, 
and who was the subject of inquiry under the 
name of Detra (1* S. x. 134.).. He was the 
Rev. John Robt. Scott, D.D., of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was author of a work of 214 pages, en- 
titled A Review of the Principal Characters of the 
Trish House of Commons, by Farxianp, Dublin, 
mpccLxxxix. At pp. 203—209. is a character of 
Henry Flood; and at pp. 177—181. of Warden 
Flood, a kinsman of Henry, who was endeavour- 
ing to follow in the steps of the latter, but “non 
passibus <equis.” The description of Henry Flood 
is a fine specimen of elegant composition, and in- 
clines one to think it not improbable that he 
might write such a book as Junius. To curtail 
what Falkland has written for your columns is 
impracticable; and although the work is ex- 
tremely scarce, yet, if it can be found, it will well 
repay the perusal. . 


SUNDRY REPLIES. 


The following remarks have been delayed by 
press of other business, and may conveniently be 
collected in one article. 

Eliminate vii. 234.)— Till very re- 
cently this word was used only by mathematicians, 
and always in the sense of eliminare, to drive out 
of doors, to get rid of. When it was said that 
Ohm eliminated the laws of the current, the 
word was incorrectly used, and made synonymous 
with extrahere, instead of expellere, by a person 
who supposed himself outside the house. It is to 
be hoped that this inverted use will not become 
common. 

(2 §. iii, 272.; vii. 244.) —I attribute the 
anathema against the nature of things to Porson 
merely because I have seen it so attributed in va- 
rious places during the last thirty years. The 
fitness of things requires that the story should be 
told of a metaphysical drink-hard, which Porson 
was, and Fielding was not. No doubt this kind 
of anathema suggested itself to many before either 
of the two was born. 


Dr, Watts (2°* S. v. 523. ; vii. 279. 362.) — It is 


| body doubts it. What is wanted is, first, the 
contents of his last pamphlet, which nobody pro- 
duces, and secondly, the confirmation or refu- 
tation of a story which I have often read, and 
which is not, I think, alluded to in the references 
' above. It is that Watts, towards the close of his 
life, wanted to make some alterations in his well- 
known hymns, and especially in the doxologies ; 
but that his publishers, who held copyright, 
would not consent. The narrators of this story 
imply that the alterations would have made the 
hymns heretical. 

It is curious that in the logical example (vii. 
364.) of induction, Watts has committed a palpa- 
ble paralogism. He might as well have said that 
& proposition which cannot ,be proved from any 
one book of Euclid cannot be proved from Euclid, 
that is, from two or more books together. 


(2°¢ vii. 441.) — The words oicla 
and ixdcraois, so different to metaphysicians and to 
theologians, have led to a number of things worthy 
of note. I am reminded by the article referred to 
of the Precepta Doctrine Logica, Ethice, Physica, 
Metaphysice, Sphericeque of John Stierius, 4to., 
of which I know only London editions. Of these 
seven at least were published in the seventeenth 
century. ‘The work may be strongly recom- 
mended to any one who wishes to have, in a very 
small compass, a digest of the medieval philoso- 
phy. In the logic, Stierius gives the Greek of all 
the technical terms and the great maxims: the 
pages swarm with quotations from Aristotle. In 
the metaphysics there is not a word of Greek. It 
is true that Stierius here depends more on Sua- 
rez, Mendoza, &c. than on Aristotle: but there 
is enough of and from Aristotle to make the ab- 
sence of Greek words remarkable. I conjecture 
that Stierius thought that obefa and ixderacis, used 
as they must be in a metaphysical work, would 
offend the theological eye. Perhaps some of your 
readers may know of other instances; and these 
may suggest other reasons. 


Weapon-salve (2™ §. vii. 445.) —I said that 
| White’s translation of 1658 was a second edition, 

because the title-page of my copy has the words 
| second edition, Probably R. S. Q. and myself 
have copies of the same impression with different 
title-pages. The French original, now established, 
purports to be a lecture given en une célébre assem- 
blée: it is commonly supposed that this was the 
Academy of Montpellier. I should be very glad 
to know whether the French work mentions this 
| Academy as the one in question. I have, on the 
| whole, some doubts that Digby really wrote this 
| tract: but I cannot make farther investigation at 
present. 


Natural (2°4 S. vii. 475.) — Another use of this 


useless to prove that Watts was of orthodox pro- | word will serve to illustrate. In law books we 


three letters in the character of Junius to the | fession in the bulk of his life and writings. No- 


wens 


2-4 Vill. Serr. 3. 59.1 


read of the Sovereign's natural subjects and native 
subjects, meaning Lorn subjects, without any refer- 
ence to the derived sense of the word xature. 
Accordingly, it seems that all the children of a 
woman are natural, i, e. born of her, as opposed to 
step-children and adopted children: while those 
born in wedlock are also lawful. The coarse term 
bastard was supplanted by the word natural, in 
the sense of no more than natural. To find out 
who first thus used it would indeed be looking 
for a needle in a bundle of hay; and to such a 
discoverer, should he appear, I would submit the 
farther questions, who first used the word Deist in 
the sense of no more than Deist? and who first 
described a lady who was worse than she should 
be as no better than she should be. The same 
law of formation runs through all these changes. 


The style is the man himself (2™' S. vi. 308.; 
vii, 502.) — The germ of this idea seems to lurk 
in the Greek adage, ’Avipis xapaxrhp é« Adyou 
pifera, which passes, I believe, for a fragment of 
one of the comedians. 

Squaring the Circle (2"¢ §. viii. 8. 58.) — The 
conclusion to be drawn about exercises of this 
kind is that four letters are nothing at all; that 
five letters are so easy that nothing is worth no- 
tice unless the combination have meaning; that 
six letters, done in any way, are respectable ; and 
that seven letters would be a triumph. I have 
seen only one combination of five letters with 
meaning, as fullows, given me by the friend who 
made it : — 


VE 
ELLEN 
A ON E 
VENOM 


NEM Y 

George Sinclar (2™ §. viii. 67.) — Though of 
no less designation than Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, this worthy was ridiculous in his 
day. James Gregory, a better known mathema- 
tician, calls him a “ pitiful ignorant fellow.” One 
Sanders, whom he had attacked in print, assisted 
by James Gregory, published in 1672, under the 
name of Patrick Mathers, archbeadle of St. An- 
drews, a satire against Sinclar, entitled 7'he great 
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and new Art of weighing Vanity. Baron Maseres | 


reprinted this tract, in compliment to James Gre- 
gory’s memory, in his Scriptores Optici, London, 
1823, 4to. See also the Macclesfield Correspon- 
dence, ii. 241. 248. 255. Sinclar was professor of 
philosophy, which in his day did not include phy- 
sics, and he had been writing on hydrostatics in 
the way in which people write who do not know 
their subjects. ‘The satire is sometimes entered 
r catalogues as the genuine work of Patrick Aat- 
thews. 
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at the edges by wear, so that a Harry-Soph often 
has a circular tile. There was never any doubt 
about this word when I was at Cambridge, though 
it was then almost out of use. The undergradu- 
ates of the three years were and are freshmen, 
Junior Sophisters or Sophs, and Senior Sophs. 
During the fraction of the fourth year in which 
the undergraduate passed his examinations and 
took his degree, being then of something more 
advanced than even senior wisdom, he was épiooos, 
awfully wise, and hence the word Harry-Suph. 
I have seen this derivation several times in print 
and heard it from old stagers; but I believe it was 
only an undergraduate’s word. 

To return to the circular tile. The Harry- 
Sophs used to be subjected to a certain num- 
ber of mock disputations in the schools, over 
and above the real ones, to make up the sta- 
tutable number. I remember that the father 
of my college took us all into the schools, as- 
sumed the moderator's pulpit, and made a pair of 
us occupy the respondent's and opponent's boxes. 
The mock respondent then said Recte statuit New- 
tonus, to which the mock opponent answered Recte 
non statuit Newtonus. ‘This was a disputation, and 
it was repeated as many times as the statutes re- 
quired. The parties then changed their sides of 
the house, and each maintained the contrary of 
his first assertion. I remember thinking that it 
was capital practice for the House of Commons, 
if any of us should happen to get there. It had 
been customary to introduce all manner of fun 
into this mock proceeding, and the following story 
was told in my day. A young gentleman who 
was not conspicuous for mathematics was asked b 
the mock moderator, in the mock Latin for whic 
the schools were so famous, Domine respondens, 
quid fecisti in Academia triennium commorans ; 
Anne circulum quadrasti? 'To which the respon- 
dent made answer, showing his tile, Minime ! Do- 
mine eruditissime! sed quadratum omnino circulavi. 

A. De Morgan. 


ORIGINAL OF THE FAUST LEGENDS. 
(2"4 S. viii. 87.) 
Respecting Theophilus, whose fall and conver- 
sion are said to form the original of all the Faust 


| legends, the following account is derived from Die 


Geschichte vom Faust in Reimen; Die Deutsche 
Volksbiicher von Faust und Wagner, being the 4th 
vol. of “ Doctor Johann Faust,” von J. Scheible, 
(Stuttgart, 1849). This volume is a reprint of 
Professor Reichlin-Meldegg'’s valuable work on 
Foust and Wagner ; and concludes with the lives 
of the sorcerers Bacon, Zyto, Rausch, &c. from 


| Thoms’ Early Prose Romances, and from other 

Cambridge Costume (2™ §. viii.74.) ; Squaring the | 
Circle and the converse; Harry-Sophister (viii. 86.) ; | 
and Mock Disputations.—The square cap is rounded | clerical rank to the bishop) in the sixth century, 


works. 
Theophilus was Viceduminus (i. e. the next in 


| 
] 
| 
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under Justinian I, in Ada, a city of Cicilia. The 
office of bishop fell to him, but he declined it, and 
remained vicedominus. ‘The new bishop wished 
to depose him, and therefore Theophilus applied 
to a Jew, who had the reputation of being a ne- 
cromancer, ‘The Jew made an appointment with 
him for the next night in order to bring him be- 
fore his patron. When he came, the Jew said to 
him, “ Do not be afraid at what you may hear or 
see, whatever it may be; forbear also from mak- 
ing the sign of the cross.” The Jew conducted 
him to the neighbourhood of the city, and after 
he had made the required engagement, the Jew 
showed him a multitude of people in white clothes, 
and provided with lights, who uttered loud cries, 
and with the prince sitting in their midst. This 
was the devil, and these were his servants. The 
Jew took ‘Theophilus by the hand, and led him 
before Satan. ‘Theophilus promised all, and kissed 
Satan's feet. “If he will be my servant,” said 
Satan, “I will help him.” Theophilus must, in the 
first place, renounce Christ the son of Mary and 
then the Blessed Virgin, and bind himself to a 
document signed with his own hand. According 
to his wish, he was the next day installed by the 
bishop in all honour. The good (sic) vicedomi- 
nus soon repented of his devilish step. He threw 
himself down before a temple to Mary, and fasted 
and prayed, in the manner of our Lord, forty 
days and nights. At length the Blessed Virgin 
appeared to him at midnight. ‘Theophilus recited 
an orthodox confession of faith, and begged she 
would intercede for him with ber Son. Mary 
vanished, and appeared again beaming with radi- 
ance. After the bishop (sic) had again fasted and 
wept for three days and nights, and she made pro- 
mises to him in her Son's name, the repentant 
Theophilus vowed reformation once more, and was 
80 circumspect as to long to get back the docu- 
ment which he gave to the devil. After three 
days of prayer the Blessed Virgin appeared to 
him the third time with the document, which she 
laid upon his breast while asleep. With this 
document he went into the church on a Sunday 
morning, gave it to the bishop, related, repent- 
ingly, his contract with Satan; and the bishop, 
who received him to grace, commanded him, in 
the presence of the people, to commit the fatal 
contract with the devil to the flames. The face of 
Theophilus, on this occasion, beame:l like the sun. 
The good vicedominus lay three days on the spot 
where Mary first appeared to him, took leave of 
his friends, and departed. The repentant vicedo- 
minus was declared to be holy.* ‘The legend of 
Militarius is said to be founded on that of Theo- 
philus: a bibliographical work on the literature of 
the Faust legends, to the end of 1850, was com- 
piled and published in a thin 8vo. by Franz Peter. 


* Vincent. Belluac, J7ist. Spec. b. c. 69, 7 
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A 2nd, enlarged, and improved edition appeared 
in 1851 (Leipzig). . Macray. 


TRICOLOR, ORIGIN OF, AS THE FLAG OF FRANCE. 
(2"¢ S. vi. 164., &c.) 

I ventured, on the authority of an eminent 
Frenchman, to state that the tricolor flag was 
originally the colours of the Orleans family, and 
adopted by the people at the time Philippe |'Ega- 
lité was in the height of his popularity. Several 
correspondents denied this, giving the usual story 
of the unicn of the white of Bourbon with the red 
and blue colours of the city of Paris: they did 
not, however, state the authorities when asked for 
them (p. 335.). It always appeared to me most 
incomprehensible that the people should adopt 
the colour of the monarch against whom they had 
rebelled, and of the troops ‘they were about to 
attack. On looking into the interesting Memoirs 
of Mrs. Elliott, I find (p. 33.) her account is 
exactly that of my friend—that the populace took 
the Orleans colours, red, blue, and white, instead 
of green, which colour they had formerly adopted. 
From the nature of her connexion with the un- 
happy Duke of Orleans, and her presence at all 
these events, that lady must have known the truth 
of all particulars she relates. For my own part I 
did not chance to remember that green was ever 
the republican colour, and thought it a good point 
on which to test her accuracy ; but on consulting 
the large work— Tubleaux Historiques de la Re- 
volution, Paris, large folio, 1789, &c. — there is 
this account: —On the night of the 11th July, 
after the dismissal of Necker, was the first meet- 
ing of the populace in the Palais Royal. They 
were there harangued by Camille Desmoulins, who 
told them “there was no resource but to fly to 
arms, and take a cockade by which to recognise 
each other.” He was rapturously applauded, and 
went on: “What colours will you have? Cry 
out! Choose! Will you have green, the colour 
of hope ? or the blue of Cincinnatus, the colour of 
the liberty of America and of democracy ?” The 
people cried, “The green, the colour of hope.” 
This seems, however, to have been in use for a 
very short time: for in the same volume, only a 
few days after (see p. 44.), a story is told of the 
sale of tricolor cockades —“ qui venoient d’étre 
substitué & la ecocarde verte.” The truth of 
Mrs. Elliott’s account being thus confirmed in 
one point, is it unreasonable to believe her on the 
other, more especially as it is confirmed by the 
testimony of a very intelligent Frenchman? Your 
readers must remember it is not a question whe- 
ther the National Assembly adopted the tricolor, 
or that it was offered to the king, or that Lafayette 
made a thrasonical speech about it, but whence 
was it originally taken? Perhaps some readers 
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of “N. & Q..” better versed in fhe history of the | 


period, could find something that would confirm 


or disprove Mrs, Elliott's account. A. A. | 


Poets’ Corner. 


MAJOR DUNCANSON AND THE MASSACRE Oi 
GLENCOE. 
(2" S. viii. 109.) 

Not having seen Blackwood's Magazine for the 
present month, I cannot say what view is taken 
by the writer of the article contained therein re- 
lative to the conduct of Major Robert Duncan- 
son. I am unable to establish Duncanson’s identity, 
as I cannot trace his military career, but it is cer- 
tain that a Robert Duncanson succeeded George 


Wade as colonel of the 33rd regiment, February | 


12th, 1705. He was, I think, wounded May 8th, 
same year, at the siege of Valencia de Alcantara, 


and probably died in 1717, as he was succeeded 


on March 12th of that year by Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Hawley, who was promoted to the colonelcy of 
the 33rd Regiment from the 4th Dragoons. The 
latter officer died March 24th, 1759, being then 
Colonel of the Royal Dragoons. 

The massacre of Glencoe occurred on February 
13th, 1692, and I believe that the regiments, of 


which some members committed the massacre, | 


were commanded by Colonel John Hill and Archi- 
bald, tenth Earl, and subsequently first Duke, of 
Argyll. 
Argyll’s regiment, which was embodied in April, 
1689, and was disbanded in 1697, after the Treaty 
of Ryswick, owing to a vote of the House of Com- 


mons “that all the forces raised since the year | 2 i pur 
| hangings, though the hanging itself is different. 


1680 should be disbanded ,” and that the standing 
army should be reduced to 10,000 men. 

At the time of the massacre there was, I regret 
to say, a Colonel John Hill in our army, who issued 
an order dated February 12th, 1692, from Fort 


William in Scotland, to Lieut.-Col. James Hamil- | bl: ) 
| will be found, on consideration, to have a deep 


toune to “march straight to Glencoe with four 
hundred men of my regiment, and four hundred 
men of my Lord Argyle’s regiment under the 
command of Major Duncanson, and there put in 
due execution the orders you have received from 
the Commander-in-Chief.” 

A Colonel John Hill was appointed to the co- 
loneley of the 11th Regiment, May 8th, 1705, on 
which day Duncanson was wounded at Valencia 
de Alcantara. This Colonel Hill was a brigadier 
at the unfortunate battle of Almanza, April 27th, 
1707, where he led the 11th Regiment, and was 
taken prisoner along with fourteen other officers 
of that corps. He commanded the same regiment 
at the siege of Mons, and was wounded, Septem- 
ber 26th, 1709, during the siege, which ended 
October 21st, same year, by the surrender of the 
French garrison to the British army. He was 


succeeded in the coloneley of the 11th Regiment, | 


Duncanson was Major of the Earl of | 
| parentem necassit, caput obnubito, coleoque insu- 


July 30th, 1715, by Colonel Edward Montague; 
and Colonel Hill probably died at that period, as 
I cannot trace his removal to the colonelcy of any 
other regiment. : 

[ refer your readers to Professor Aytoun's Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers, edition of 1840, pp. 118 to 
132. inclusive, and to Brown's History of the 
Highlanders and Highland Clans, for an account 
of the cold-blooded piece of state policy known 
and abhorred as the “ Massacre ot Glencoe.” 


G. L. S. 


ORIGIN OF THE JUDGES’ BLACK CAP. 
S. viii. 130.) 
Zedler mentions, under Miifze, that certain 
priests of N. Africa used to put on a cap before 
officiating, in order to stop their ears against every 


| sound that might interfere with their duties. In 


like manner it might be supposed that the judge, 
when about to pronounce on a criminal the ex- 
treme sentence of the law, puts on the cap as an 
intimation that he can now give ear to no one, 


} and that Justice must for the occasion be deaf, as 


formerly represented blind. 

With us, however, while the judge wears a cap 
when he condemns a prisoner to death, the pri- 
soner also wears a cap when he is executed. Both 
these practices are of ancient origin. 

The practice of covering the criminal'’s head 
when he suffered death was Roman; e. g. “ qui 


tus in profluentem mergitor.” (XII. Tables.) So 
in Cicero pro Rab., “ caput obnubito, arbori infelici 
suspendito.” Hence the nightcap of our modern 


The ancient Germans employed for a similar pur- 
pose a black cloth, swarte doc, or schwartze Tuch. 
(Grimm, Deutsche Rechis Alterthiimer, p. 684.) 
The practice of our judges, in putting on a 
black cap when they condemn a criminal to death, 


and sad significance. Covering the head was in 
ancient days a sign of mourning. “ Haman hasted 
to his house, mourning and having his head co- 
vered.” (Esth, vi. 12.) In like manner Demo- 
sthenes, when insulted by the populace, went home 
with his head covered. “And David ... wept 
as he went up, and had his head covered; .... 


| and all the people that was with him covered 


every man his head and they went up, weeping 
as they went up.” (2 Sam. xv. 30.) Darius, 
too, covered his head on learning the death of his 
queen. But, amongst ourselves, we find traces 
of a similar mode of expressing grief, at funerals. 
The mourners had the hood “drawn forward over 
the head.” (Fosbroke, Encye. of Antiq. p. 951.) 
Indeed the hood drawn forward thus over the 
head, is still part of the mourning habiliment of 
females, when they follow the corpse. And with 
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as the time of Chaucer, the most usual colour of 
mourning was black. Atropos also, who held the 
fatal scissors which cut short the life of man, was 
clothed in black. When, therefore, the judge puts 
on the black cap, it is a very significant as well as 
solemn procedure. He puts on mourning ; for he 
is about to pronounce the forfeit of alife! And 
accordingly the act itself, the putting on of the 
black cap, is generally understood to be significant. 
It intimates that the judge is about to pronounce 
no merely registered or supposititious sentence ; 
in the very formula of condemnation he has put 
himself in mourning for the convicted culprit, as 
Jor a dead man. ‘The criminal is then left for exe- 
cution, and, unless mercy exert its sovereign 
prerogative, suffers the sentence of the law. The 
mourning cap expressively indicates his doom. 

Tuomas Boys. 


ST. PATRICK'S RIDGES. 
(2"¢ S. viii. 89.) 

In the collection of Letters which Dr. Richard 
Parr subjoined to his Life of Ussher (Lond. 1686, 
folio) is one “ from the Bishop of Kilmore to the 
most Reverend James Ussher, Archbishop Elect of 
Armagh,” dated “ March 26, 1624,” in which the 
writer, complaining of the spoliation of the Irish 
Church’s revenue, says “ Semeuguistens in all 
places may hold all ancient customs, only they 
upon whom the cure of souls is laid are debarr'd: 
St. Patrick’s Ridges, which you know belonged 
to the Fabrick of that church, are taken away ;” 
and he adds, “ The more is taken away from the 
king’s clergy, the more accrues to the Pope's: and 
the servitors and undertakers, who should be in- 
struments for settling a church, do hereby advance 
their rents, and make the church poor.” This 
letter is numbered LX XX. in Parr’s Collections, 
and LXXXIV. in Dr. Elrington's. (Works of 
Ussher, vol. xv. p. 272.) The late editor has not 
exactly adhered to the orthography of Parr’s edi- 
tion, from which he professed to print, and he has 
omitted to retain the former numeration, which I 


this it should be borne in mind that, as far back 


more correctly than he afterwards printed it in 
the collected Works, and in a note he says, 
*Among the duties reserved in ancient leases, 
that denominated Ridges occurs frequently; it 
appears probable that a certain number of days in 
harvest to which the lord was intitled became 
commuted, and the duty ascertained by the mea- 
sure of the pace in reference to that of time; 


| hence a Ridge of work in sowing or reaping be- 


came by mutual consent a substitute for the ser- 
vice of one or more days.” And he quotes from 
Mason's History of St. Patrick's Cathedral, p. 71., 


' a statement in Ussher’s Proctor’s Book for 1606, 


showing that he had in that year received several 
payments for St. Patrick’s Ridges in several 
places. 

I would conjecture that the name of St. Pa- 
trick’s Ridges alludes rather to some ancient mode 
of tithing in Ireland. 

For an account of Thomas Moygne, Bishop of 
Kilmore, 1612 to 1628, whose letter shows that 
those “ Ridges” had been only recently taken 


| away in 1624, see Harris’ Ware, vol. i. p. 231., and 


| 
| 


the very useful, because accurate, work of Arch- 

deacon Cotton, Justi Ecclesia Hibernice, vol. iii. 

p. 157. ARTERUS. 
Dublin. 


CHATTERTON MANUSCRIPT, 
(2 S. viii. 94.) 

The description of Brisroriensis leaves no 
doubt of the identity of the MS. referred to; and 
the librarian of the Bristol Literary Institution 
has recognised it, as having been taken there for 
comparison with Chatterton's will by some gentle- 
man whose name has been forgotten— probably 
Bristowiensts himself. If, however, it was pro- 
nounced spurious upon comparison with any other 
portion of that document than the signature, it 
was perhaps a hasty conclusion. The will is writ- 
ten in a stiff and formal copying-hand, with no 


| more character than in the writing of any other 


think he should have given within brackets in | 


those instances where the two series did not coin- 
cide. Nor has he effected a strict chronological 
arrangement, although he thence deduces a rea- 
son for changing the order of the Letters pub- 
lished by Parr. 
impropriety of styling Ussher “ Archbishop elect,” 
there not being in Ireland any form of canonical 
election and confirmation, consequently no conge 


He has not even remarked the | 


deslier, the sees being all donative, conferred as if | 
they were so many civil offices by letters patent | 


from the Crown. Of this it might have been ex- 
= that Dr. Elrington would have informed 
iis readers. 


In his Life of Ussher, pp. 69, 70., he | 


has quoted this Letter of the Bishop of Kilmore’s | 


attorney’s clerk of the period ; and compared with 
the signature (which agrees with my MS.) would, 
to the suspicious, furnish evidence against its 
authenticity. ‘There is strong internal evidence 
in favour of the MS. beirg an original composi- 
tion, in the frequent change of epithets and nu- 
merous corrections, contradicting the assumption 
that it is only a modernised fragment of d2llu by 
Seyer. The water-mark in two leaves of the will 
is identical with the MS., and the paper is of 
similar texture. 

Is there any evidence that Chatterton ever ex- 
hibited a single scrap of the supposed literary 
labours of Rowley, said to have been found in the 
Redcliff chest ? That Mrs. Newton should have 
been anxious in some degree to lessen the odium 
that attached to her brother's long career of de- 
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ception is natural, but her statements on that | tileschi's memorial, is not Whitehall, nor any “ por- 
account must be taken cum grano salis. | tion of the original fabric.” That noble palace, 
Can any subscriber of “ N. & Q.” give a clue to | after being for three centuries the town residence 
the whereabouts of the original MS. of a fragment | of the Archbishop of York, and thence called 
referred to at the end of the first volume of | York Place, or York House, was acquired, not by 
Grant’s edition of Chatterton’s Poems, Cambridge, | purchase, but by a compulsory and illegal grant 
1842? It was in the possession of the late Mr. | from Cardinal Wolsey at the time of his disgrace 
Richard Smith of Bristol in 1838. Huau Owen. | to Henry VIII, and was from thenceforward 
known by the name of Whitehall. 
. The York House alluded to was in the Strand, 
efore called Norwich House, which was pur- 
Replies ta Minar Queries. chased by Archbishop Heath in the reign of cue 
James Moore (1* S. xi. 157.) —You had long | Mary in substitution for Whitehall. From that 
since, in reply to an inquiry by the late Mr, | time till the reign of James I. it was frequently 
Croker, some gossiping papers about Arthur | let by the Archbishops to the Lord Chancellors of 
Moore and his family ; Arthur being the father of | the day. We find it inhabited by Sir Nicholas 
James Moore Smythe, Pope's antagonist, who took | Bacon and Sir John Puckering in the reign of 
the name of Smythe, according to the directions | Queen Elizabeth, and by Sir Thomas Egerton 
in the will of his grandfather Wm. Smythe, whose | and Lord Bacon (who was born there) in the 
property heinherited. Arthur Moore, as we there | reign of James. Soon after Bacon's disgrace, viz. 
learn, rose from a very humble position, a foot- | in 1624, we find it was transferred to Bucking- 
man, it is believed, to be an M.P., a Commissioner | ham. 
of the South Sea Company, and one of the Com- | ‘This, then, is the house mentioned by Genti- 
missioners of Trade. He had, beyond most men | leschi, whose depreciation of the “ Statues and 
of his time, a knowledge of the principles of | Pictures” in it naturally irritated “ Mr. Gerbier,” 
commerce, and had great weight and influence | who was employed by Buckingham in its decora- 
in the reign of Queen Anne. Have I hit on | tion. Epwarp Foss, 


anotl f the family, after whom his son was | a 

Titles conferred by Oliver Cromwell (2nd S. vii. 
In the Memoir prefixed to the Diary of Ed- | 476. 518.; viii, 114. 158.)—In the second and 

mund Bohun (p. xxvi.) mention is made of a third editions of Noble's Cromwell (Birm. 1787, 

Captain Moore of Charleston, S. Carolina, who is Lond. 1737), the Jist of “ Persons distinguished 

supposed to have been James Moore, Secretary a Cromwells” will be found at the end of 
ler Gove Blake. This is just VO8. 1. 

under Governor P. 158. col. ii., line 13., for Duncho read Dunch. 


appointment as Arthur Moore would have within | _. : 3 
his influence. I subsequently find mention in | Line 14. for Burnel, read Burnell (so in the 


Patent). 
of Lo Sir Richard Chiverton does not occur in Neble’s 
colonel’s Christian name was James, it is pro- list of Oliver's knights. Josern Rix. 
bably the same person; not Arthur's brother, | St. Neots’. 

Colonel Moore of Polyden, whose Christian name Pishty, Cess-here (2™ S. viii. 9.)—One of your 

was Thomas. ‘This conjecture as to the relation- ashe whether the weeds pishty ” 

ship of James Moore, the Secretary under Go- | 344 « ¢ess-here” are used elsewhere as well as in 

vernor Blake, is strengthened by the fact that | Gloucestershire. They are both common in Here- 

among the bequests in remembrance in the will of | ¢-ashire. For the former, see Sir G. C. Lewis's 

Arthur Moore is one to his friend James —, Glossary of Provincial Words (Murray, 1839), 

York House (2™ S. viii. 121.) — One of your |  « pishty, s, used in calling to a puppy, as puss is used 
correspondents in this volume (p. 128.) properly | in calling to acat. Also used in the Forest of Dean.” 
laments over mistatements that unsettle localities; Is “cess-here” usually thus spelled? I have 
and it is undoubtedly the peculiar function of always heard it pronounced as if it were “ ses,” 
“N. & Q.” to correct errors where they occur, | « seg” and deemed it akin to the imperative of 
and carefully to avoid giving the sanction of its | ghe yerb “ seize,” i. c. “ fall on.” A. 
authority to those that are apparent. How is it, , 
then, that I find a statement made under the title Christopher Anstey (2 S. viii. 167.) was Fellow 
of “ Artists’ Quarrels in Charles I.’s Reign,” | of St. John’s College, Cambridge; B. A. 1699— 
passed over without any remark? Surely the | 1700; M.A. 1703; B.D. 1710; D.D. 1715. He 
“ York House,” mentioned by Mr. Saryspury | has Greek and Latin verses in the University 
as the place from which some of Buckingham’s | collections on the peace of Ryswick, 1697; the 
letters are dated, and which is referred to in Gen- | death of William Duke of Gloucester, 1700; the 
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death of George Prince of Denmark, 1708; and 
the peace of Utrecht, 1715 
C. & Tuompson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


A Bear Hunt on the Thames (2 §. viii. 148.) 


— W. J. Pixs will find an interesting account 
of “a bear-baiting on the Thames,” a.p. 1539, 


and how it involved Archbishop Cranmer in some 
difficulty, in Soames's I/istory of the Reformation 
(vol. i. part 1, pp. 379-82.) He can also refer 
to Memorials (vol. part 1, p. 327., 


A.D. 1554); and (vol. i., part 1, p. 285., 
A.D. 1559. C. Warineton, 
Exeter. 
Fani ly rald E ssayts sis Ss. viii. 131. 
The author of the Essays here referred to is Mr. 


J.C. Forrest, of 46. Giff rd Street, Kingsland, N. 
Sertimus Presse. 


Vine Cottage, Turnham Green. 


Shim (2™ S. viii. 169.) — The idea of appearing 
has a natural connexion with that of shiniug ; and 
this connexion is traceable in various languages. 
Thus schein, in old German, is both shine and 
semblance ; octrounm in Greek is both to shine and 
to appear; and in Ps. Ixxx. 1., “ Thou that dwel- 
lest between the cherubim, shine forth” (Heb. 
hophia), the shining forth seems specially to imply 
manifestation : 
Holies dwellest unseen, mi ake thyself gloriously 
visible, appear!” Is it not possible, then, that 
the provincial term shim, in the sense of seeming 
or appearing, is connected with the old English 
word shimmer, to shine, to gleam ? 

“Shim. It seems. Wilts;" “Shim. Appear- 
ance;” “Shim, A clear bright light.” (ITalliwell.) 
Cf. in Sax. scima, splendour, and sciman, scimian, 
splendere. THomas Boys. 


Ligaluras facere” (2°" 8, vii. 437.) has another 
meaning beside that given. It was a species of 
magic said to be performed by tying a knot in a 
cord, or string, exactly at some particular junc- 
ture, and reciting some charm at the same time. 


‘Thou that within the Holy of 
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motest antiquity— your classic readers will re- 


| member 


as well as the charms of Medea. 


Amarylli, colores,” 


A. A. 


“ Necte tribus nodis ternos, 


Poets’ Corner. 


Peter Gleane (2 S. viii. 167.) was of Caius 
College, Cambridge ; B.A. 1692 
C. H. & THomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


“ Why every nation, every clime,” §c. (2™ 8. viii. 
28.)— Dexter will find the lines respecting which 
hei inquires in a Seatonian prize poem, The Day of 
Judgment, by R. Glynn, M.D., 1757. ‘This poem, 


} and Death, by Beilby Porteus (two years after- 


wards), are the best known of the earlier success- 
ful candidates for Mr. Seaton’s prize. It is found 
in many modern collections, e. g. among others, 
in The Sacred Lyre, published at Glasgow in 
1834, S. S. 


County Voters’ Qualification (2°* §. viii. 70.)\— 
The forty-shilling freehold qualification was first 
required in 1429. Before that time a sort of 
universal suffrage ™ to have prevailed, and 
the statute 8 Hen. VI. c. 7. was passed to put an 
end to such an meted vat and unequal state of 
things. After reciting that “the Elections of 
Knights of Shires in many Counties had then of 
late been made by very great and excessive num- 
ber of people dwelling within the same Counties, 
of the which most part was of people of small sub- 
stance and of no value, whereof every of them 
pretended a voice equivalent with the most worthy 


| Knights and Esquires dwelling within the same 


Persons were then supposed to be tied, as it were, | 
and hindered absolutely from performing what | 


they intended to do. The most common occasion 


of making a ligature was by tying a knot at the | 


moment the words “ conjungo vos” were repeated 
ata marriage. This by French writers is called 
“ noiier l'aiguillette.” ‘The results were said to be 
most serious, and only to be got rid of by a ridi- 
culous and disgusting ceremony. ‘The witch, no 
doubt, took care to let the parties know what was 
done ; and, like most superstitions, fear and men- 
tal emotion really did the work. Ligatures to 
prevent a joining were also common; but the 
most impudent of all pretensions were charms to 
stop running rivers, nay, even to arrest the moon 
in its course. These superstitions are of the re- 


Counties, whereby manslaughters, riots, batteries, 
and divisions among the Gentlemen and other 
people of the same Countics would very likely 
rise and be, unless convenient and due remedy 
were provided,” the statute enacts, “ That the 
Knights of the Shires shall be chosen in every 
County by people dwelling and resident in the 
same Counties, whereof every one shall have free 
Land or Tenement to the value of Forty Shillings 
by the year at least, above all charges.” By the 
10 Hen. VI. c. 2. the qualification must be situate 
or arise within the county for which the freeholder 
claimed to vote: a thing which was not expressly 
required by the former statute. 

conned pretend to offer an opinion as to the 
relative value of the qualification : but it is quite 
clear that a forty-shilling freeholder, 400 years 
ago, was not deemed a person “ of small substance 
and of no value.” Davin Gam. 


Grotesques in Churches viii. 130.) —The 
only explanation that I can suggest (and I never 
heard any from any one else) as to the very com- 
mon grotesque, “the head of a man with lolling 
tongue,” w will be found by referring to the 3rd 


| 


9-4 §, VILL. Serr. 3. 59.) 


and 4th verses of the 57th chapter of the Book of 
the Prophet Isaiah. F. A. CARRINGTON. 
Ogbourne St. George. 


Spontoon (2™ S. vi. 329. 421.) — The spontoon 
carried by oflicers of infantry was a sort of light 
battle-axe, resembling a good deal those of the 
gentlemen-at-arms. ‘Specime: is can be seen in 
the armoury of the Tower, and at the United 
Service Museum in Scotland Yard. In the year 
1745, the oflicers of infantry carried “ half pikes,” 
which bad an ornamental blade nine inches 
long, and a light haft of ash six feet long; the 
butt being shod with iron, to stick in the ground. 
The readers of Rob Roy will recollect that Capt. 
Thornton gave his “ half pike” to a soldier. 

I. A. Carrinoron. 

Ogbourne St. George. 


Dr. Young and Voltaire (2° S. viii. 134.) —I 
believe the following is the correct version of Dr. 
Young's epigram upon Voltaire, who had made 
some very free remarks upon the characters of 
Satan. Sin, and Death, in Milton's Paradise Lost. 
These lines are certainly more harmonious and 
poetical than those quoted from W. Cole 

“ Thou art so witty, profligate and thin, 

At once we think thee Satan, Death, and Sin. 


Soon after the death of Voltaire, some piilu- 
sophes having propos sed to erect a monument to his 
memory, an Englishman, who was staying at 
Paris, undertook to compose the epitaph, as fol- 
lows : — 

Hic jacet 
Voltarius: 
Qui 
In Poesi mag nus, 
In Historia parvus, 
In Philosophia minimus, 
In Religione nullus: 
Cujus 
Ingenium acre, 
Tudicium praeceps, 
Improbité as 


muliercule, 
Piausere cioli, 
Favere profani: 
Dei homi: irrisorem 
Senatus physico-atheus 
Ilo lapide 
Donavit.” 
F. C. Il. 
Paintings at Vaurhall (2™ 8. viii. 70.) — I re- 
member seeing, in 1842, six or seven of the paint- 
ings by Hogarth and Hayman, which formerly 
decorated this once fashionable place of amuse- 
ment, at the house of a picture-cleaner, Mr. 
Gwennap of Tichborne Street, Haymarket. They 
were purchased at the Vauxhall Gardens’ sale in 
1841, and had been consigned to Mr. Gwennap 
for the purpose of cleaning, re pairing, &e. 
Most of the Vauxhall pictures have been en- 
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graved, and copies are preserved in the extraor- 
dinary collection of materials for the history of 
the gardens formed Ly John Fillinham, Esq., of 
Hanover Street, Nex vington. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavutr. 

Character of Mr. Hastings (2 §. viii. 131.) — 
My reference to this article was derived from Sir 
John Hawkins’s istory ef Music (the new edi- 
tion), p. 568., where the passage stands : 

“ The Character of Mr. William Hastings, written by 
the First Earl Shaftesbury, and printed in P eck" 3 Collec- 
tion of Curious Historical Pieces, No. XXX.” 

Walpole includes it among the writings of the 
Earl in his Joyal and Noble Authors, and adds: 

“ Printed oriyinally in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, and 
lately in the Connoisseur, vol. iii.” 

Park, however, in his edition of Walpole’s work, 
says in a note: 


“Dr. Kippis a so may the editor, 
that he examined thee e : whel le of Evans's edition of Peck’s 
Desid. Car. without tinding - this character of Mr. Hast- 
ings inserted. Vide Biog. Brit., vol. iv. p- 263. In the 
Connoisseur, however, it may be seen.’ 

It is also printed in Bell's ZZuntingdon Peerage 
(second edition, with additions), 1821, where it is 
stated-to have been inscribed, in “ gold letters,” 
under an original portrait of Mr. Hastings, pre- 
served at Winbourne St. Giles, the seat of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

I should add that an engraving from this por- 
trait forms one of the illustrations to Mr. Bell’s 
curious volume. Epwarp F, Rimpacct. 

De Foe’s Descendants §, viii. 51. 94.) 


David Erskine Baker died without children. His 


| brother, Henry Baker, died in his father’s lifetime, 


leaving one child, the Rey. William Baker, rector 


| of Lyndon, co. Rutland, who died in 1828, leav- 
| ing three children—the Rev. Henry De Foe Baker, 


William Baker, M.D., and Mary Baker. ‘The 
Rev. Henry De Foe Baker resigned the vicarage 
of Greethum on being appointed Warden of 
Brown's Hospital, Stamford, where he died in 
1845, leaving two children —the Rev. Henry De 
Foe Baker and Harriet Elizabeth Baker. Dr. 
Baker died in 1850, leaving four children —the 
Rev. William De Foe Baker, Charles Bernard 
Baker, Sophia Baker (who died in 1853), and 
Emily Dallas Baker. H. S$. 


“ Ze Bas Blen” (2 §. viii. 27.) — This elegant 
little interlude is from the pen of one of your cor- 
respondents, Mr. Wittram Logan, banker, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. Besides two most useful 
works, a treatise on the System of Scottish Bank- 
ing, and the Law of Bills and Promissory Notes, 
Mr. Logan is the author of several dramatic 
pieces, by way of delassements from his graver 
occupations. Mr. Locan’s reputation for a finan- 
cier is held in deservedly high repute on the 
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Border. He recéntly filled the oflice of sheriff of 
Berwick, and may be said to be “the leading 
man” of that burgh. M.L. 


Handel's Hallelujah Chorus viii. 107.)— 
I hope there is a better reason for standing on 
this occasion than that given in the “newspaper- 
cutting,” namely, the custom of the Christian 
church for its members to adopt that reverent 
attitude during the singing or saying of a doxo- 
logy, at all times. W. J. Bersaarp Smrtu. 

Temple. 

Cespoole (2™ §. viii. 110.) — Before giving a 
decided answer to your correspondent’s Query, 
one would wish to see the “diary” which he cites, 
or at any rate to know something about it. It 
does appear likely, however, that Liverpool was, 
as he suggests, the place intended. 
Preston to Chester, a traveller would as probably 
as not go vid Liverpool. But why should Liver- 
pool be called Cespoole ? 

1. Chester, originally Deva, because situate on 
the river Dee, was afterwards Cestria, or Cestrea, 
and Cheshire was Cestre-shire. 
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lum Commune Burgensiam Lever,” the Chester 
eye might exclaim, “No! Not Lever-poole, 
ut Cestre-poole!” ‘Thus Cestre-poole, or Ces- 


| poole, may have been a nickname of Liverpool 


Passing from | 


2. Chester, or Cestrea, had by charter certain 


extraordinary privileges : — 

“ In those tracts are several other ports, all subordinate 
to the comptroller of Chester; and even Liverpool, in the 
patent, is styled a creek of the port of Chester.” —Pennant’s 
Tour in Wales, ed. 1784, i. 206. 

May we not, then, form a fair conjecture as to 
the origin of the term Cespoole? While Liver- 

1, already an infant Hercules, was deemed only 
“a creek of the port of Chester” (or Cestria), we 
must also bear in mind that a pool was in fact the 


original site of the town; and therefore, while | 


the inhabitants called it Lever-poole or Lyver- 
poole, the men of Chester, zealous for their own 


patent rights, might very naturally call it Cestre- | 


poole, and by abbreviation Cespoole, i.e. the pool 
of Chester — as an equivalent to what it was by 
the Chester charter, a creek of Chester. 

With regard to the supposed shortening of 
Cestre-poole into Cespoole, it is worthy of ob- 
servation that the old form of “ Liverpool ” itself, 
namely Leverpoole or Lyverpoole, experienced an 
abbreviation, and became Lyrpole (Leland), or, as 
we find it in an old map, Lerpoole. 

It does not, however, by any means follow that 
Cespoole was a name ever very generally applied 
to Liverpool. The traveller may perhaps have 
first picked it up when he got to Chester, where 
the inhabitants, seeing nothing in their own trade 
but decay, and nothing in that of Liverpool but 
progress, might console themselves by locally em- 
ploying the term Cestre-poole, and more briefly 
though less elegantly Cespoole, as the appellation 
of a prosperous rival, and as a memorial of their 
own past ascendency. For instance, seeing the 
motto on the Liverpool corporation-seal, “ Sigil- 


occasionally used in Chester, but seldom heard 
anywhere else. Tuomas Boys, 


Sir Henry Calverley (2™ §. viii. 28.) — 


Sir William Calverley of=Elizabeth, d. of Sir 
Calverley, Yorkshire. | William Middleton. 


we 
1, Walter Calverley 2. Thomas=Isabel, d. of Bertram 
ot Calverley. | Anderson, of New~ 
AN castle-on-Tyne. 


Kt., of Littleburn,=Ann, d. of Matthew Hutton, 
Archbishop of York. 


Sir John Calverley, 
Durham, died 1638 


| 
John (5th son) of Eriholme,=1. Margaret, d. of Thos. Jenyson, 
Yorkshire, born 102 oft Irchester, Northampton, 


Henry # (4th son), Kt.=Mary, d. of Sir Il. Thompson, of 
1675-6, died 1681. Eskrick, Kt. 


Margaret. Mary 


Henry. =Marriced 169, Hon. Bennett Sherard of 
Both died young. ied Stapleford. Lord Sherard, 1700; Earl 
1702. of Ilarborough, 1717. 


Bennett Henry, born and died 1702, 

There is a mezzotint of Mrs. Sherrard from a 
portrait by Kneller. 

In the before-mentioned volume is a copy of 
the “ Bill of Fees” paid by Sir Henry “ for his 
honour of knighthood,” and receipt for the same, 
amounting to 811, 13s. 4d., dated 10 Feb. 1672, 
and also “a copy of Sir Henry Calverley’s letter 
to his agent in England, after his travels in Italy, 
&e. in 82 and °83,” dated “ Orleans, 18th June, 
"83, Sti. novo.” 

I have also a common-place book of Henry 
Calverley of 1657-8. 

If your correspondent wishes for any farther 
information about this Sir Henry or his family, 
and will apply either through the columns of “ N. 


| & Q.,” or by letter, I shall be glad, as far as in 
| my power, to afford it. 


Watrer TREVELYAN. 
Wallington, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
P.S. If the date of the letter is correct, it is 
probable that the date of the death, as given in 
the inscription, is the true one. 


Shelley and Barhamuwick (2 S. viii. 70. 116.) 
— On looking into Lord Coke's Report of Shel- 
ley’s case, I find the place in question is in the 


* Sir Henry, about whom the Query is made, is pro- 
bably the above 4th son of John Calverley of Eriholme; 
but if so, there must be a mistake in the date 1685, as I 
find from a MS. volume (principally of genealogical col- 
lections) which I possess, and which had belonged to Sir 
Henry’s grandfather, that he died at Paris, June 14th, 
1684. The volume contains a copy of the inscription on 
his monument in the south aisle of York Minster, in 
which the date of his death is given, “ vit. Kal. Jul. an. 
dom. MDCLXXNXUIL xtatis plus minus quadragesimo.” 


| 


ul 
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pleadings called Bursam-wicke, alias Burham- 
wicke apud Angmeriug.” (1 Rep. 88. b.) Per- 
haps on the principle “ noscitur a sociis,” the 
enumeration of the lands comprised in the deed 
set out in the pleadings will assist your corre- 
spondent W. O. W. It is dated 25 Sept. 1 & 2 
Philip & Mary, 1554, an@ contains a covenant by 
Edward Shelley of Warminghurst, in the county 
of Sussex, Esq., to suffer a recovery of — 

“The mannors of Worminghurst, Barhamwicke and 


Fyndon, with the appurtenances in the said County of 


Sussex, and all other his lands, tenements, possessions, 
and hereditaments, with the appurtenances, set, lying, 
and being in Fyndon, Worminghurst, Barhamwicke, 
Patching, Estangmering, Wastangmering, Wygenholt, 
Sterington, Washington, Ashington, Grenestede, Ashe- 
hurst, Stening, Wiston, Thackham, and Shipley, in the 
said County, except only the mannors of Sillington and 
Cobden, with the appurtenances, in the said County, and 
except also all those lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
called or known by the names of Coben, Pulleto, Firses, 


from Vevay to Kanderstig; and sheet No. 18. 
that from the latter village to the Grimsel —the 


| limit to the north being a line passing close to 


Lauterbrunnen ; and to the south, a line drawn a 


| little north of Martigny and south of St. Nicolas. 


and Palmershcombe, with their appurtenances.” — 1 Rep. , 


0. 


Some of these, I believe, are names of parishes. 


The special verdict in this case discloses the | 


following pedigree, of the accuracy of which there 
can be no doubt: — 


John Shelley, of Mychel Grove, me 


Edward of Worminghurst,=Johanna (it does not appear 
ob. 9 Oct. 1& 2P.& M who she was). 
«Qu. whether the 
eldest o 


r only son. 
Henry, ob. vita patris (it does not appear who his wife Richard, 
was: her name was Ann). viv. 1578. 
Maria. Henry (the defendant), nat. post ob. patris. 


Davin Gam. 

L. Latimers (2"¢ viii. 119.) — Lord Latimers 
is a slip of the pen for the Cavendish of Latimers, 
now Lord Chesham. y 


Swiss Maps (2" S. viii. 90.) —J. M., if intend- 
ing only a general tour through Switzerland, 
without attempting any of the more difficult passes, 
will probably tind Leutholdt’s map (Zurich) suffi- 
cient. It is certainly the best general map. Stu- 
der’s map of the valleys between the Simplon 
route and the Pennine chain (Karte der siidlichen 


The sheets containing the Oberland and the dis- 
trict around Zernatt are not yet published. J. 
M. will find these published sheets, and I dare say 
the other maps I have named as well, at Mr. 
Stanford's, Charing Cross. 

South of the Alps, two sheets of the six-sheet 
Sardinian Survey will give the whole northern 
frontier of Sardinia, reaching south beyond Aorta 
and Borgo Ticino. There is an excellent one- 
sheet government map of Sardinia reduced from 
the above. The larger Sardinian Survey, in some 
thirty or forty sheets, is of course out of the ques- 
tion; though invaluable for a special distriét, and 
cheap —4s. per sheet. It is still in course of pub- 
lication. ‘The district due south of Monte Rosa 
has been issued, but not that in the neighbour- 
hood of the Val Pelline. 

The Alpine Club have just published the maps 
that accompany their Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 
in a separate form at 3s. 6d. ‘These are of course 
local, but most valuable for the districts in ques- 
tion, as correcting many errors in the existing 
maps. 

I may add that the Practical Guide to Switzer- 
land, 2s. 6d. (Longman & Co.), is an admirable 
appendix to Murray, and that both should be 
taken. A. B. M. 


Glasgow. 


The Reprint, in 1808, of the First Folio Edi- 
tion of Shakspeare (1* 8. vii. 47.) —I should feel 


| greatly obliged to your correspondent F. C. B., if 


he would kindly favour me with the loan of Mr. 
Upcott’s collation of this reprint. 

I have the volume, and should very much like 
to make notes in its margin of the 368 typogra- 
phical errors, having neither time nor opportunity 
for making a collation with the original. 

If F. C. B. will kindly entrust me with the 


' document, I can assure him that every care shall 


Wallisthiler, yon G. Studer, Zurich) is, however, | 


of great value even to the ordinary tourist who 
intends to visit the valleys of Saas or Zernatt ; 
much more so, and indeed essential, to any ex- 
plorer of the high passes in the neighbourhood. 
His geological map (on the basis of Ziegler’s), 
somewhat larger than Leutholdt’s, is an excellent 
substitute for a general map, though the colour- 
ing is of course rather confusing for ordinary 
purposes. ‘Though the Swiss Federal Survey is 
too bulky for general use, I have found single 


be taken of it, and that it should be returned in a 
short time. Wa. Warpiaw Rep. 


Peckham Rye. 


Benjamin Cudworth (2"* §. viii. 167.) was a 
fellow-commoner of Christ’s College. He has 
Latin verses in the University collection on the 
accession of William and Mary, 1689. On King 
William's visit to Cambridge, 7th Oct. in the same 


| year, Mr. Cudworth was created M.A. 


sheets, cut up and stretched on cloth in the usual | 


way, quite invaluable and not incommodious. 


Sheet No. 17., for instance, includes the district | 


C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


Richard Medlicot (2™ §. viii. 167.) was of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge; B.A. 1618-9; M.A. 
1622. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 
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Ocean Table Telegraphs (2 1S. viii. 148.) In | 
Mr. Tho. Allen’s pamphlet on his Systems of In- 
land and Submarine Tel: sreple, he gives the fol- 
lowing list of the cables which have been laid. Ft 
contains the inform: ation which J. W. G. G. re- 
quires, with the exception of the os and as I 
suppose it may be relied upon as ecrrect, 1 copy 
it for his benefit 


| 
of 
(Mile Vil 
Dover and Calais - - a5) 2 ) ‘ 
Dover and Osten - - t 
Portpatrick a ' 
| Portpatrick - - 2 26 
| Forth and Tay - 1855 
| Spezzia and Corsica - - © ‘ 
Corsica and Sardinia le 1S 
Ditto - - - 1s int 12 
Ditto - - - 18 
} Holyhead and Dublin - 1854 5s t 1 
Ditto - - es ‘ 
| Prine Edwa sland - li i 
Varna and Constantinople - Is i2 
New vundiand - - Is ! 
Malta and Corfu - ; 10 
Channel Isis ids - - an 
| Varna and Balaklava - 
| 
Holy he - - - 1855 Gi 
Portpatrick - 2 6 
| Newfoundland - 18S. 12 3 
| ane a- - hi t 
Dit - - 186 3 
Ditto - - - - “4 lao 
Atlantic - - - ¥ 
Ditto - - - i 


This list is dat ed Dee. 
Bull and Bear 


R. E. L. 


of the Stock Exchange (2 8. 
viii. 79. 138.) — The following extracts are from 
Cibber’s Play of The Refusal, or the Ladies Philo- 
sophy, produced in 1720. 

Chis comedy affords ample proof that all the 
gambling terms of the day must then have been 
very generally understood ; for it abounds in al- 
lusions to the doings in ‘change alley, and one of 
the characters, Sir Gilbert Wrangle, is a South 
Sea Director. 

“ Granger. (To Witling, who has been 
gain.) 
And all this out of "Change Alley ? 

“ Witling. Every shilling, Sir, all out of stocks, 

Puts, Buils, Rams, Bears, and Bubbles.” 

And again : — 

“ There (in the alley) you'll see a Duke dangling after 
a Director; here a Peer and a Prentice haggling for an 
eighth ; there a Jew and a Parson making up differences ; 
here a young woman of quality buying Bears of a Quaker ; 
and there an old one selling refusals to a lieutenant of 
Grenadiers.” — Act I. Sc. 1 

“Puts” I take to be what is styled “put and 

call,” and thus managed : —Price and time being 


1859. 


boasting of his 


agreed on, one party pays down a certain sum; in 
consideration of which he bas the power to call 
for delivery of the stock, or difference, on the set- 
If the market be against him, he has 


tling day. 


AND QUERIES. 


(294 S. VII. Serr. 


| the option of closing the transaction by the sacri- 


fice of the “put,” or deposit. 

“Bubble” only meant an undertaking, 
scheme, and was not used in its present sense. 

Does the following, from the same play, offer a 
clue to the origin of the te rm “ Bull” ? 

“ Witling. 1 raised my fortune, Sir, as Milo lifted the 
Bull, by sticking to it every day when it was a Calf.” 


or 


In conclusion, what was the signification of 
“Ram”? This is the only place in which I have 
met with it in connexion with the subject. 

Cuartes Wy 

The Etymon of “ very” (2™ §. viii. 113.) —The 
profound critique and philological acumen of 
your correspondent M. Puiarkre Castes, 
throw doubt on this word being a descendant of 
the Latin verus. I am of the same opinion on 
this point, whatever be its real parent — Kymric 
or Gothic. For in the East-Anglian counties, 
where the pronunciation is pure, and at least 
thoroughly exempt from the cockneyism of inter- 

| changing v and w, the word is always pronounced 
wery. And this form of pronunciation is the re- 
sult of no confusion of sounds, but is an invaria- 

| ble error of speech. H. C. 


Miscellaneaus, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
ivesses are given for that purpose. 


Scentervp ar Porms, by John Bunyan. 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE Narens An» Pearereity or tur Sevextn Day 
Sannate, by John Bunyan. 
A Discovare or Natcas, Excensency, axo Govern- 
MENT OF TH yess or Gop: a re m, by John Bunyan. 
A Casr or Conscrerce Resonven, by J ohn Bunyan. 
Wanted by //. Marshall, 291. City Road. 
Fietome’s Wonks. Vol. IX. Svo. 1806. 
Ross ( A.) Ancana Mrenocossit. 
Sones or Moses anv Desonan Panarnnasep (by Cleeve), 1635. 
Dicay (Sin K.), Caorce Receipts, 1688, or other editions. 
Faay (J. B.) Essar sve oes Conrs Oncanisrs et Moncantsrs. 
Isl 
Librarian, Leeds Library, Leeds. 
| 
Notices ta Corresponvents. 
| We have been compelle t to postpone our usual Notes on Books. 
| Gs. € harac teristics of Men of Genius was completed in 2 vols. 13846; 
t The Catholic Series, of which it formed @ portion, was continued by 
/, Chopman, Strand, till the year 
A. Z. Samuel Bagnall, lucwanbent af Ren is of Downing College, 
| Combridge. Saul and David és by Edward Begn an thd The Rev. Ric hard 


| Beadou Bradley, Incumbent of Ash Priors, died March 22, 1851. 


J.P. Pansies. The term Mise has be ist S. iv. 6, 
44. 93. 
Notices to othe 
Earatom. —2nd §S. viii. p. 114. col. i. 1. 
bert * Tichborne. 

“ Norzs ann Qorares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
| issued Mowraty Paats. The subscription for Stamrev Corres for 
| Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (incluaing the Half- 
| wearly Iwomx) ts lis. 4d., which may be _ by Post Office Order in 

favour of Maseas. Bett ano Daroy,136. Fiver Sraret, E.C.; to whom 
| roa Tas Eorron should be addressed. 
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